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A nrodel is presented in this paper, "fot opening the 
the educational system and the larger coaaunity to' an 
effect^iv'e career, education program vhich vould .prepare graduates of 
the 19^0s tq move directly froa the classrooa into jobs.' Topics 
rdi4is<;ussed include the following: (1) the youth eaployaent crisis and 
'^^hoM busin-ess and^qovernment respond^ how the pub li*c, schools respond, 
some approaches to career. education (career awareness, career 
discovery, a^^d carreer emphasis) , how pcstsecon^dai;y schools 'respond^ 
'Sin'd the need fot a cooperative res^ponse; (2) trends in the >job aarleet . 
of tOBorrow, p.ncluding computerization/ mor €»white-'collar and 
temporary iobs,, effects of the Icnowledge explosion on on-the-job 
training and lateral management, and impact 0$ resources 
conservation, including fewer goods-providing jobs,*new jobis in 
conservation technology, and. more 'service-provid^a^jobs; *(3) the 
career education curriculum and its impact pn k^owiedge 
(task-oriented curriculum, lifelong education, ^coSmunity-based 
education, and multimedia curriculiim) , on skilis. (including thinking 
and communication skills) , and on attitudes (t^o foster the personal ^ ^ 
qualities demanded of a future wbrker) ; and (4) suggestions -"f or 
^jreparing educators and the community prior to ia^lea ending th^ 
career fe^ucation 'prjDgram. Sample units are ilicluded to provide * 
^examples of career education curriculum for variou^ age levels and to 
exemt)lify principles discusse* in the paper. (TA) * / ' 
•* • . . * 
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. The Youth Employment Crisis 



Lach vear approxim-aieU 1 7 milhon Amrru an ^(ujng people feavc 
'(institutions of Unmal learning— htj^h schools trade schools, and , 
colleges— and enter the joh mctrket They are not just loo^king for 
» summer jobs Thev aFe looking tor jobs that support families, allow 
independent e, and insure sel/-nf'spe( t What will the^ find? ' * 

» According to -a T977 ( orVt^ressjonal report on unemplownent , 
the> will find themselves joining 3 4 million \oung people bct\een % 
♦theat*€^sof 16 and J4 w ho are alreadv uneniployed In hi^-news c\)n- 

ference on^.*fiarch 8 1977. Prc^sident Jimmv Carter confirmed that ^ 
'<>tir-half V)1 all ynemplove-d persons, in th(^ L'ruled States are/under 
. the ag'^ of 25 W hat's more. the. vourtger the applicant, the slimmer » 
the chance that he* will tihd a joH » 
To educ-ators. parents. an<l,y^ufti alike, the job crisis has cgme as\^ 
a shoclfeAdmit!e(ilv, things art* to^igh all over I nemployrpent raters 
ih genera! are the highest thev have been since the Great Depression 
» of the 1930s Vet each yearS f^igh ?fhool graduates have receiveci V 
more vocational training Ind c ar^er education^an Sny c lasv before • 
them Especially shoe kefl* art' the graduates of colleges a»d trad^ 
schools who haVq assumed ,that post-high ^school tramipg is the"* 
escalator, not to |ust _anv^ job. but to high(>r-pavmg <yid» more 
c hallenging jf)bs After the, shoe k romes dn^er,, It ariyone is able to 
^ompete for available )obs. it should be thes*^>outhful applicants 
who have jCist completed ^0 or more years of_the most advancec] 
(and most expensive) ecJucation ever o(fered by our soc"iefy 

•fuf cfdnfv dndV( (moitiv wvr u-rf' the inasc ulmj' frtrni of pr>>nf)i)ns thfrttjghout ihi^s 
fdstbdfk when no vpoi tfi^W n{jM iV^fTipli^d VVhjie at rPtiOKni^e the frrr^rt dw.jv from 
tM nn^rM(('ful .iltttnativr W<* hopo [hv iVA(\or will ifnpute no Sf'xrM 



lt>is pt6( fKo wc so 
^n^vi»s. (crtdinlv no s(2Xi^m 



ifilcnjed 
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Are srhodls to blame for thf crisi^jn vouth Fmplo\ment? Have 
■ We nurtured a genei^tion <tt workers who are funttionallv obsolete 
in theu prime^ Ttese <|ues{ions < annot pre^entlv be <3ns\^ered 
Experts-frj^m the prtvate sector a^re^e witfi go^ermnert offici^k that' 
youth unemployment m the 1970s is ocrastone/i pr?mariK b\ an 
overall shortage of jobs Bur when more jobs exist, it will be possible 
to compare the qualifications ot todav's vouth with'lhe demands of 
the job market the day ot arc ountabilitv approaches 
^ ' */ ^ » ^ . • 

business and Cbvernment^ Respond 

In* Dece^nber. 1976,^ the 'National Commission on Manpower, 
representing both busmess^and government, addressed the issue of 
volith employment and railed for the rreatton of 2 3 million jobs per 
^year through 1980., In the first quarter of 1977, over 1.000 
rorporations/esponded w ith plans for signitic ar>t trie reases in ( apital 
spending for plants and Equipment in order to c reate new jot>^ At 
the same time. Congress ronsiderf-d seven bil^ prepensing to employ 
^youth ifi a ynnety of ronservation and commumU iqjp^rovement 
projects * ^ *• * 

, Fe(k»rally funded employ menjjprojerts can help to release th^ 
rensicpn of the imme^ate crisis Particularly constructive are those 
programs whuh provide onr^ho-^ob training for "dis^jdvantaged'^ 
youth, who face an unemploy ment rate of 40"..— more than twice the 
ratt* for vouth as whole But government projects tend to cause 
price inflation, at best thev are a temporary strategy the red;^- 
Tion of unemployment Public vyorVs jobs can occupy a percentage 
of the cmprgjng generation of workers for a time, but they are not 
designed to provide a lifetime of t^reer opportunity The /ssue of 
youth vmpiovment will not fru/v he re^o/vec/ until each year's 
graduates are ah/e fo move-c/irec f/v from fhe cfjs^rooni into /ohs /r* 
fhe mcTinsfrean) of the oconomu svsfem 

The youth employnienf crisis ot the 1970s deitiands \h^\ bas-iness 
and gc^vernment credte millions of jobs The ^al of placing each 
graduate in a ^ob fluring the 1980s r^quires'special effort from tbe 
educational system as well ^ssbmmg that a bolstered economy is 
0^b\Q to create the necessaryjobs. it becofne^the business of educa- 
tional institutions to insure that graduates are qualified to function m 
those jobs^ The question is.*W;ff fhe ^ra(/uaf ev o^f he 7950<i he ^eady if 
and when rSe /ohs arc^ • * * 

o ■ . . 
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The Public Schools Respond 

In 1971 U S Commissipner^f Education Sidney P Marland made 
an appeal for j nev^- < urru utrifn tfw would emphasize preparation 
. tor work a prominent jnfl permanent objective for the public 
schools -He proposed ' t^Kat every young person completing our 
school program at grade 12 be readv to enter higher education or to 
enter usefyl or rewarding employment " His c^^ncepi'was notsimply 
_ a new name for vocational education or evi-n an enlargement of the 
concept, of vocational education Nor. was it to be impl^ented at 
the expense .^f yoc^tional education Ra'ther, Marland's concept 
labeled "cdr^er education called for the integration of career 
o^e<-nv(;s with the objectives ot jll existing courses Unlike* 
vofarional training courses career education would reach every stu- 
d^t laevery class, showing that each subject is an essential.part ot 
preparation for the world of wofk 

• A broad cross section of educators^d Jaymen. inclutfing 
business and labor, ^ich and poor, black and white, urban and furaf, 
enthusiastically supported the concept SinA 1971 more tharf 20 
state boards of education have pissed resolutions advQcatfn* 
career education, ancf nearly one-third of all L S school districts 
have mitidtvd piloj projects In March of 1975 the U S Officeof £du- 
cdlion issuc-d a policy pape/ defining career (>ducat,on -as "the 
totaltn' of expenenc es through which on? learns about and prepares 
to ^ngage in wc.wk as part o_f-hc-r or his way of living " - 

. Despite theenergetic response, most experiment (Mreereduca- 
tt*.n prpgraf^TThave failed to weave .career expc^flVnces into the 
fabric of the curriculum As the concept +ias-filtered through the 
bureaucracy from the I SOF ll> the. state departments of public 
instruction, on to ll;)cal c urritulum supervisors, ami finally to teach- 
ers, the term, itself has often lost its meaning An analysis of existing 
career pi^ects shows that the majority are designed to tejch only 
abMlt o^pations and oc c tipajipnal fhoice.'and not to prepare 
Voung people for careers . - " / 

Some Approaches to CaYeer Education 

■Career Avvare/ie^s Undergircfing the variety of current projeUs 
called '-career educ aMon ' ar.^ three fjvo.red apjiroac he's, pr--sented 
alone or in c ombination The < .freer ,nC.,rnnc^s approach generally 
begins m the lower elementary grades by supplementing the existing 



curriculum with a sequence of units desired tt>^ provf^ 
* ^ mformation about >peritir'caref?r«i There is an abundance of wori^ 
books afid other tvf)es ot (omrnNciailv prepared materials Many 
metropolitan school distrii t*- arc able to purt base or produce weeklv 

' closed-circuit television prof^rarps that spotlight an^irrav of occupa- . 
tions "Career days" ar<* an increasingly popular everxt, at which 
representatives of various ocrupatio^s set up clisplays and talk with 
^udents about their )obs Manv s( hoAl andpublic libraries now have 
a^^^re^ corner" where job (iescriptions anci othef occupational 
information is available^ ' • 

Carc'er D/scQvorv Some teachers. parallel units of occ upatioVial 

, data with experier^c esjj^t enable students to explore thefrjnterests. 
abiiitiesr anci^alues ^s th^v relate to occupatW)nardecision making 
Where this carf^i^r disio^vn approach is useci. guidance counselors 
often assist teachers in ptovnimg values clarification anci other ac- 
tivities to assist sfudents in proj^ec ting their future financial needs>and 
nfe-styles Career'data, vo9ational inventories and in sonje ci^ses 
computer-matching techniques are then used to help students to 
V mak^ career dec isions Tntortunately most of the.se supplemental 
career awar(>ness and c ar eer'discoverv units omit the most essential' 
piece of career information* projet tiorfs of the future job market 
Cnempjovment may await those students who are-led to beheve thai 
they can selec t a Job fron) The D/< f/o/iarv of Occuf>.itinn^i Titles 
rather than from4vhc\t is available m the marketplace 

Career Empnksis The thirci 'approac h, directed more toward 
. career preparation than towarci career information, superimposes a 
career emphas/5 on tjie existing curriculum By stressing the future 
ap'plicability of particular skilk. teachers hope to c'ntice students to 
learn more Many recently published textbooks place a career 
context at the head of each c hapter and use career-related examples 
wh<yiever possible In "career EnglifehV' practice exercises in 
grammar and composition are designed to simulate filling out job 
applications, wrjftn^ business letters, or composing resumes 
■ "Career mafh" increases the number of word problems that 
describe, for example. banl<ers figuring irKerest. clerks making 
• change, farmers wC'ighirjg gram, and carpenters figuringsquare feet^ 
In scienf e either the teJc;her or the textbook may explain bow basic 
principles and proceciures can be applied in health careers, in 
agriculture in pollution control, or in the jDroducMon of tonsumer 
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goods While thesuperimposilion of a career emphasis can increa§^ 
carreer avya/enessMt doev r^gt'closG the gap between what students 
learn in school today and v\hdt ihby will n^ed to know as worldfrs 
totnorrow. The olct carrif ulum in new trappings i?. 4her all* stillihe 
old curr»cu!um* * . . ^ * ^ ^ 

lQCrea;>ed Vocational Traf'pin^ Recognizing the superficiality of 
their c^lreer educanbn progr^nis, many school districts have rej^erted, 
to methods of updating and revitalizing their vocational education 
programs Unh^^e career education attem^Dls* which have had the 
gene^l aim of informing abouf^careeFS. \f)catio>»al edu<?ation isspe- 

• ciat>Zed ;rainmg for specific jobs in an attempt to keep up with 
changm'g technology, some schools have even installed simple com- 
puter systems St^ll, the training thaf high schools can afford V> pro- 
vide Hs not sufficient to qualify graduates for technical jobs working 
v^ith business and industry's sc^phisticated equi^n^ent The schools, 
dependent on tax dollars, canrtot keep'p^ce It is urtreasonable to ex- 
pect that high schools wUl ever again be able to pmvide on-c'ampus' 

^jgcational training for the majority 6i jobs ' 



P(jstsecondary Schools Respond 

Elementary and sec ondar'y schools do not face the loss of public 
corifidence , alone Re^lenlial collf^ges. ivyo-year corrvmunity 
colleges, tra(?e and technical schools, and the armed services are also 
being ^ied to account When jobs dre hard to find, or when hf^h • 
schools do not provide jjdequat^ career preparat»n, paj[enls and 
school counselors often advTse young pec5ple to "further their 
education " And when students move on to other Educational insti- 
tutiorjB. the burden ot jjreparing them for the world of wbrk moves 
with 4hem 

Much to,the chagrin of those who assurVie that a job comes with a 
diploma, c(^fleges have been reluc tatit 'to pick up this burden 
According to Caroline Bird's Th(^ Casp A^M/nW Co/Zege (1975), the ^ 
> majority of professors in the liberal-arts regard any attempt to shape 
^, the curric Jum to meel ^he demands of the labor market as 
deplorable, if not an mfrmgement on ac ademic freedom Their c con- 
cern IS (or a subject's "intrinsic value" and not its "mar|(etabiliry " 
College placement officers ref^ort that when professors are pres- 
* sured to provicie career guidance, they often recruit majors to their 
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fields with descripiions of courses that relate to jdo not qualify ^ 
themofor.Mho |obs ,thev have in mind Thou'^and's of socially 
toncerr^ed vouths o\ the* ejriv 1970s ma^oreni in'psychology and^ 
sociology. pnly4o discover graduation that their B^lido not ^ 
quaflify them a^ psychologists, counselors, social workers, or paid 
^ sofial reformers ' % 

^ "NDn colle^ campuses ne^s traveU fast Lindergraduate liberal 
arts.students and incoming treshme^i are increasingly aware of^he 
emjToymentxrisis cofifronting recer\t graduates one student put *" ^ 
m^Jhere's got to be something besides unempnlovment staring you 
tWhe-face but I'm begmnihg to h'ave my doJjbts'" They respond 
by applymg to ^rogr^s bewaring occupational titles, Scjiools of 
medicine, law, business', and engineering are generally filled td y 
capacity ' , ' . " ^ 

While many colleges might wish to 4ivest themsefves of' liberal 
arts drograms to favor the increasing popularity, of occupational 
programs. theyCarel^m^nciallv unable to do so Still in debt from the ^ 
rapid expahsjort of the 1950*, ihey cannot afford to educate en-' 
gineers throe times the cost of philosophers W'hile both pay the , ■ 
same tuition On top of it all. professionals are beginning to say t|||^ 
what theyjearhed in these expensive programs has little r^latron to ^ 
the tasRs they perform on the )ofo J 'Sterling Livingston, professor of ^ 
business admimstVation al^Harvard. has wrirtjen that there is presently 
no relationship bMween a student's performance in school or in 
mana^ernent, traini\^g programs and his' success in business 

Witho*ut ,the clo^k of prestige that prefects liberal arts colleges ^ 
f/om public scrutiny,;trade schools and comcnunfty colleges, whKh 
exist to provide students with specific marketableskills, are hearing 4 
^n even more exacting call to accountability • In an attempt to meet , 
. .the demands of the local job market, many schools are beginning to 
, perform local needs'assessment surveysand to involvejocal employ- ^ 
ers in the process of majchirfg vocational training with the short- 
range projections of jobs to be filled But this^ystem i^t beAt a high- 
risk jpvestment for both schools and students it is a raceagamst time 
'that IS not beiwg won. Each time an immedia^te demand is m^t, 
^"schools are left wtth*tfie eypehse of unneeded or outdated training, 
equipment /Likewise, unhired graduates have sp^nt theif time and 
money on specific training that offers no alternatives except retraip- 
.^mg at their ovyn expense * 
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• VVh^her it is ilU^^^ public school, trade sc-haol, < or^-iniunitv f:ol- 
lege, or (Toilege levrL odurjtars dre ta'( \Mth*the rVjIi/aiion xhai 
vocationjl trjinirlg iv not the solultoii to the A'outh.e^nplovment 
crisis. In 1964 \ R' K'^ng drul \ Browneil leportecJ that "if trarninj^ 
starts early', jt limits th^orefic.thsight, the individual is^locked* ir^^ 
entry-level jobs, is dertie?j opportunity for advancement and leacN^r-^ 
s>iip. and IS marked for |ob of^solesc enc e '* Now, Vvith a rapidly 
changing job market, it ts possible (tiat a voung traineV will become 
obsolete or unrreeded even before hoc aryft)niplete the training and 
find an entry |ob Clearlv. the dnsv^-r \ Jno\ niorv educatKwi, but 
ihfferent e'ducation 7 " 

As btjsiness. indbsfrv. and government continue to create n,ew 
jobs, educatjor^'s dav of/accountdbilitv cirdvvs nearer As the b'SOt 
defines i^the kmd of c archer education that can restore public con- 
fidence must * • , 

, 1 en^'ibU' j// vounlfT^eo pie — regardless of race, sex, hancfi^ap, or/ 
nmnorftv group menibershif)— to make jnformeci \and rea^istiy 
choices in light ot the future |ob mar'^^et, cuui / 

2 prepare the^t^ount^ people to engage in th.ose jobs that w/ll 
fce available during HiHr lifetink's * , / 

• Career ed"ucatic)n programs that incre^ise career av\^rqn^Ss,^ 
-provide otc upafic/na-l mformatior;!*, and enc ouragc^ c areer decision 
niakmg are t^nlv a st'ar^ If tbe» job macket (•nanges so rapidlv/that 
Specific, oa-campu*. vo^atiopaMrainirtg is impractiral. then vv^ h^Ki 
betterVeconsidVr tl^e merit of f)rovidihg eac h stucient with a gc/n^ra) 
ecJuc tftron If suf)plem(»nting existing gencM'al chIuc ation with ^ar^er 
material is;^iot sufficu'nti, preparation tor jobs, then ^e had/better 
develop Mlternattve. totlms of general pre[)aratc^f eciuoatmn^^ 
Certainly there are optioi^s olh<^r than a futun/ecf voc at ion .^/'educa- 
tion curriculUrp or a caroer-onenteci general curriculum / 

1 ■ ■ ^ . / 



A Cooperative Responsle ' ^' . . 

Articula'tmg/thc weakn^'sses of the existing curriculum and im- 
' 'plementing a new one ar^ivvo very dif.feran; proc cesses Curriculum' 
change can be ^very slow process It often takers as long as 20 years 
fotnew data, rcjflec ted in tne fuHd, to ef^^ect changes m c urriculum 
content.' teachfng methods! or administrative^ style Before visible 
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' cha'nges. app^V'fn^he rldsstodms/ hew concept^' usually filter^ 
through goveF?imen{ ami utiiVorstty research publications., revised 
teacher anci adnimistrauve training programs, and updat^d^student 
r* . materials ^ ^ 

. , Yet 'if the edutational system is to begip by the 1980s to produce ^ 
. e/npfQ^ai)le .g/a^iAt^, it is apparent1haL,advocates of effective ^ ^ 
carjB(^ ^educafida c^orwot' afford to wait for propof^d changesjo 
tncW© cfo'wn jlj/Ough ^his system ^Tb shortcut thej^Votess oj 
.)n»rifjjtion^,(?hlhg^t'e^«^<^^"tc^rs n<»ed^data.*9uppori, and* expe'rtise 
fr9fn^econocnicVe5oyrce^v{Krough*Dut the community Assistance to' 
^educators jfi d^^tSnjngasy^;] bringirpg*a car^ef ecJucaiion cigriculitm 
' ttt*f4|i|iJ,tQ»^Can cbme <J ^ copim unities , 

' .wher9*>«l5ta^[ry^r<r^^ committ^^To wreer education o^>ectives. 
the'impetus tow^d change can originate in any ^ctor The local 
^ bqsiness-labor-industr-v community, parents ancf* Ronparent 
Citizens, -the university comrpunit/y* trend-watchers* ancl evenrCon>* 
puters s^hould work togetKer^ virfh scfiool adrhinisirators. board 
hiembers. curriculum sup^i^visols i/n3 (lt>*SLyit ants.. guidance, per- 
sonnel, teachers, and prfncipals m s^t and reach the final objectives ^ 
Bringing an effective career ^od^tiird^ion curriculum ^life is every- 
body's business j * * ' ^ ^ 
As the#S Office of Educayipn stated in its 1975 policy pape^ on' 
^ career education, "the days of iiptfucational isolationism |re past It is 
time thalituir for.m^l educating system |6in torces with all other seg- 
ments of th^ total society /in a connprehensiv^ effort to meet the 
, varied and continuing educational rjeeds of both youth and adcflts."^ 
to prepare youth a^quj^y for a smooth transition frorn th^ class- 
rGbm into^th^ wo™ o^^orlr^the doorsjhat have tracJitionalfy 
separated the edubsatrcu^al system from the« economic sysi^m-- 
indeed, from the larger Symmunityi^ave to be opened The doors 
.^^J^j^the sthools must be open. to permit ddta^nH personnel fPom the » 
^ larger community to entQ-r intothe curriculuiri-buildjng proces^and 
* the doors of the comm'unity must bq open to (Provide student acct?ss 
to a wealth of actrvities and resources that cannot bo eontained, - 
within school walls * " , 

The pljrpos^of thts fastback ib not toconvince people.that careeif 
education is withm the domain of the schools The^pul>l<c ►s, 
mandating that educational instltutions^propare youth for the jt)b 
^m,irket Neither is it to^a/ticulate the demand for mere 'effective 
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career education The con(;erns of potfc'ans. ■employers, parents, 
and young people of the lyOs have been heardVhe purpose h to 
' presefit ^ model for o'pen^^ihe (jao'rs to an effective career educa- 
tion progran^nd, we hope, to provide^ glimpse of what may Iieqn 
the other siW . " ' ' ' . ' 



The |ob Matket of Tomorrow 

he twentieth century's great gif/to mankrnd, advanced technol- 
ogy, has made it easier to do )ust about anything— with one ^ 
eVception. Changing technology hfis made it border to prepare for 
the future, because it has accelerated the rate of^change tothe point 
whece we cannot assume that the future will be lik^ the past, not 
even hke the recent past. 
» . Educators, like most other people, find it hard ta cope with a 
'fulurethat comes crashing into the present with littieor no warning . 
But the fact that the 1980s will not be litte the 1970s 3oes hot imply 
that it IS impossible to make logical projections into the future The 
public, through Hs demand for career education, has in fact 
mandated that educators^ake such projections now. 

If the educational system 'is to succeed m creating a curriculum , 
that prepares today's youth for'tomorrow's jobs, then a tean\ of re- 
searchers from the school or uniVersity and from th,e surrounding 
comrrtumty must* identify^ a*nd use economic and teQhr>ological 
trends grounded m the present and roofed in the pas4 to predict 
future needs Representatives from the busmess-labor-mdustry 
community, having access to employment data and the ^^ility to 
interppet it, can assist educators in this effort Social scientists, guid- 
ance counselors^'and other trend-watchers from local universitfes 
witb access to computers or computer projections can provide 
, valuable help 

Beginning with the most Current data, each community must, 
an^yze the characteristics of the future job market for itself. The 
* y following pages, in thisrhaptef illustrate how studies b4ing made 6y 
experts from government and business might be used to facilitate 
thi* process ^ ' 

^ • . 1 4 • 
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Computerization 

More Whtte-Colljr Inhs Sin^e the process of indusUi^Hzation 
began, it has encouraged the Yopla'cement of human labor With 
' mechanical labor, eliminating blue^-collar jobs m the process Yet, as 
«♦ mdustry>ias ej(panded. the overall number of )obs has continued io 
grow It was/iot until 1956^ that, for the ^rst^ime in history, white- 
collar occupations outnumbered blCje-colldr jobs (S^e Figure 1) This 
radical shift had three m^jop causes tec ftr>oIogical advancements 
that allowed industry tp increase prodinr^ion wlihouf jncreasmg 
emplovrnent, the rising demand for^services. and the dev(?lopment* 
of the corn^uter Now tferrd-watcliers are wondering if computer- 
ization wi!j>eplace whffe-collar workersjust as automation has re- 
placed so many blue-collar workers The ansv\er is ves^and nOj 

45 _ _ ^ ^ ^ 
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FIClHlEr 
« Employment Has Shifted Toward 
• White-Collar Occupatjoni ^ ^ , 

^ ^ Sourer Hiir»',)u <»t lahof S!<i!is(k\ • « 

New Ddti-hPriH ONs/ng fobs Cqmputerization has already elim- 
mateci many )ohs that were previously untouched, or were oven 



Tntkntrttrfrz-^on- I nM\ ri k i n ^ , ■ r mrf-tr.)t4r , -btmn^s rand 
government, cu mpuliTs nov\ cairv out n^nv ijsks once performed 
bv clerks, bookkeept'rs, stock iriivs, .k\ ount.ints. dnd tvpists Com- 
puteriHed recordkeeprng has eliminated ( ountle^f rvpt«^ts dnd file 
clerk's in ail are3s of busmesi- and ^overnmenl In addition, the 
number af postal workers will be redyited drastically. when 5 pro- 
pose'd computerized national ( redit'q|frci bl^ln^ system eventually 
eliminates 70'V. of all %st-^la^s mail 

While computerization i^s replacm^ thctusands of workers who 
. were involved ir the process o*f storing, processing. ancfVetrtevmg 
dita.1t IS at if\e same tim(*^c reatmg positic^ns for kev punchers; p^ro- 
^grammers. computer tape librarians, system's analysts, and specially 
'trained maif>tenar>ce persQnneL Many of these jobs are as' yet 
/ unfilled because they require" new skills that /e^v people have 
1 acquired - ^ 

/ ^ Xiore Tvn>f:>ordrv h^b^ The eftec^ts of c omputers on johis outsicle 
Wfee field jiata-processing are less apparent though more far- 
re^bjng ,Ohe b/-product of computerization is the trend toward 
tempbfary empbym'ent Vyhile businesses once projected their per- 

• sonnel needs ovar a p(<i?od of years, the acc eleration of change, and 
tn<?reased. specialization created by computers now make jt 
possible. an^J ec onQrnic ally advantageo^us.'^llsr companies to hire 
many of their ^^^dt^rs i6t only a few months at a time Over-500 tem- 
porary help ag^nW^s now supply employers with an' estimated 
750.000* short-term workers [)er vear^ Already. af^:ording to Alvin 
Toffler in future 5hQc^. ne.n'ly one in eve/y 100 workers is employed 
by a terripprary helf) agent y at some time durin^lhe year* and tem- 
pararyTreip services Ure rapidly expanding to meet the incre^ing^ 
demand for short-terrh workers with an ever-wicjenrng variety *o*f 

, skills ^ . * ^ ^ ■ . . , ' 

Even )ol»s that are callecJ "[^orrrlarlem" are becoming less so" 

• Computers are beginning to (iictatelhe n'umbers and types of \Vhite- 
(oll.lr workers needed.- as they have preyiou<ily projected the oum-'« 
bers anci tvpeVof laborers nec^ded Thel! S" Deparftnent of labor re- 
pc^rts that Americ<?n workers have held their current j()hs iof. an' 
aj|t'Vage;ot^4 Z^ents and tfat tbeav(*rage 20-y,ear-old is nc5w expectec^ 
f&n^ahge "johs .six 'r)r^ seven<J^e<j It is 4pparer*it in Ifght of these 
stati.<Ui's. that cVjr cone ept of "car(*(H" will -have to c han^e As new ^ 
information renders one jc^b obsol(»te, the wc^rker^vill move on to 
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' artotti^[T job that may contam elements of The old but is not the same 

Each worker will (^xporierjc c a ^('^/o^ ot "CtirrersV in a lifetime, and it 

will b'e more mformjlivo K) ( hdrcu tcri/c a vw)rker ni)t in terms of the 

job held at any onotimr*. but uWhm by the overall trajectory or 

pattern th*at his serial career has myde , ^ 

' * ' s 

The Knpwledge Explosion 

Though it, IS impossible to predict all the ways in which com- 
puten2ation willchangethe job market /one thing is certain Change 
iHelf^will be a constant trend The age o( rapid change began in the 

.first half of the twentieth centurv when the amount of k*nov^ledge 
Acquired grew by leaps and bourxds Now the development of 

^cbmputf rs his accelerated t^e rate of knowledge acquisition to the 
point of crealmga "knowledge explosion " ijx)970, Robert Milliard, 
the Federal Communication Commission's top educatipnal 
broadcasting specialists said , ^ * ' 

^ At the rate at which knov\ ledge fsgrovMng bv the time the child born 
toddv graduates frorti college the amount of knowledge m the worlcl 
will be four times as^gr^at Bv The time that same (hiki is 50 year*, old. it ' 
will be 32 times ds v^recit, and 97". of everything knovfh m the world will* ' 
jiiave been learnecf since the time he was born, 

Ta^/c forces The amount and the complexity of the information 
*^vatlable on every topic imaginable has procJuced a multitude "bf"* 
experts Bgt rarely does a real-life problem fall neatly within aae of 
the distmctdisciplines into which axademia divides knowledge. Thus 
.^fteams o^ experts from fields as ciivel'gent as coa>puter science and 
^ animal hUstaridry-, or mechanical engineering and plastic surgery^ 
are brought together to produce stronger eggshells or design arti- 
ficial fimbs To scii've a problem that requires expertise from^everal 
specialties, team i:Tlembers must first be able toanalyzetheproblem 
v^Then they must participate^ processing unfamiliar data f^-om other 
specialties and synthesi/mg it with their own data Because each pro- 
fession hcf^j a "language'* of it^ (yvn. tbe task requir^es members to 
"translate" the most c ruciahnfcjrmation from their own specialties 
Jor the berfefii of others betore a joint solution can be reac hrd Thus, 
tn,addmon fo ,high-lf vel thinking skills that enable task force 
^ members to grasp the essentials of complex data quickly, each most * 
have the-skills necessary for effective communKation 

Be(ai»^<^ the rar^ge of problems varies widely. It IS mcyre efficient , 
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/^QLS^PLPO^**^'^^^ or.government agencies to hire R*am<. of expert^ on 
a temppr'arv basis Once the particular problem is solveci. the 
members of a task v move on to other organizations vv'here the^ 
formrjew teams to solve new problems Many such task forces may 
be employed bv a single corporatiorvover a relatively short period 
" Though task forces began as a way of pooUng the'knowlecJge of 
experts, they are becoming the^working siv le of the future It is est!- 
mateci that bv-the year 2001 nea-rly 65".. ot the U S work force will be 
employed on task forces which have short-ternr^ objectiv-es 

On-the-job Trainmi^ In 1963 the El du Ponf de 'Nemours 
Company reported that mp^t ope*ratmg sI<h11s m its plants had a life- 
expectancy of less thai:* five years Blue-collar workerv whose job 
descrfpTTons are changed by updated l<:nowledge often find that a 
new machine or technic^ue like its forejunner only in that it results 
\fi the same^ptoduct Similarlv. most white-collar workers are 
retrained at least once every 10 v'ears, according to management 
exftert Peter DruckeT Responding to the pressure of t[iis rapid 
change at all levels. .many companies have instituteci inslru^ional 
systems wfthm the corporate^ucture 

When on-the-job training is accepted as an jntegral part of 
personnel management, the job nnarket is^affected in two ways 
* Initially, the^ery existence of>f*-Kouse tr^linmg sc^o^)ls creates jobs 
fey teachers and administrator^ ^ho specialize \\ adult eckjcation 
^But the Tnost pervasive consec|uence is the acros>-the-board«change 
in hiring practices. Whereas applicants were formerly evaluated on 
the bases of spetific skHls itvi^y brought to the }ob. tFieir flexibility and- 
general willingness to'shift ftom one t^k to another is now a primary 
consici^ratioh In thrs market the quuk stijdv has an advantage'pvdr 
one whose learning take;^ longer .' / 

^ i.aferarManaKen)en/ Not«even upper-level^managertient. Whose 

entrenched positions m bureaucracy have traditionally keptjt at 
a safe distance from the edgQ of ("hange. is immune to the effects of 
the knowledge e^xptosmn In the past, vvheg techrK^lcigfprecipitated 
" '(Changes in operations and personnel at the' factory level and caused 
fluctuation m the market for skilled labor, the'task of managenrfl^nt 
remained the sa#ie io/cxitm^e the new operation and to incor.- 
^ V por^lt into the total structure* This process anticipated problenis 
..-j'^-hat w^bulcj arise'and built sf)lutjOns into the ov^ll plan Experieh^ 
in mdkirYg*dprision^ that sOcec^sfi^lly applied4jtis*organizational pr 
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cess was the basis for promotion and authority within the bureali- ^ 

' cracy and gaye job security to top-level managernent 

In recent years the knOwlc^dgc' t^xploston has accelerated the rafe 

of change ^ such an exfent that it is/arelv possible to successfully 

apply either the bureaucratic process or'prior experience to the 

f -solution c6 problenns As industry becoqpes mbre autoftoated. The 

number of nonroutme probjen^s rises while the ne^d to avoid . 

expetistye delay becomes more critical. At the t^tory level there is a 

^demand foT^ftiore information at faster speeds tkian the yertical 

bureaucratic hierarchy^n deliver it Decision making^ must tak'e ^ 

place m<jre and more^Buentlv at^^he source of the problem, and 

'latefal comrrftjnicatior^ltween workers 6n parallel levels in th§ 

chain of command increaMagly supplants the traditlqnai commuii^- 

Carfion thPoiJgh\'et'ical channels ^ - - • 

\ I*" * 

Resource Conferyation 1^ \ ^- ^ , • 

• .,for mqr^than a decade, people v>/*th fheu.eyes on the future 
Jiave been deoptv conct^fned about the w^y^ ♦n w^ifcjh ev,er- 

r 'expandirig^ndustriat growth disfufl^sjhe ecological balance* and ^ 
depletes the supply of irreplaceable r^^tu^il res'ources But it was not 

• ' uqtffthe eriergv'.s^Oft^age'began^d ln^rea^9^heprlce o^ga'sp^'^^a'^^^ 

. tolower tbe tempe/ature*'bf fu/f>ares,1o ?ldse schools *nd f^drfories' • 
that fhe major^ly 4fo!^ar\^tola+tj?^serr6usl>' fhe/eaT^y.^arr^ings of 
^1' impendinf. disasl^r/l^^ow'- th^t erjefgy corve^vation a national',. 

• pj-mrity , ArtTentVis are be*yig asked to prepa/e not |4jst fof the future^. * 
*tM>t to tai<^e parr in creating an-alterpative'fut^re Some stiidi;ps vSarn 
*ib.at,"unie»s vye s^jc c e<^cj»in turning the trem-is^now.'tfie furure we face • 

** ' K/10 fyture^^MlU.*/ * ' . • ' . 

, in 1970 oWsui h s.tudy|j\'as c ommis^iorijt^d by the Club of Rom^a. 
, 4u organj/anon 'of iriterW^i(^na1' h^usmq^'. and scif'ntific l?»?iders 

• whoS(*purjg>s(*'is1?) explore fKe rilaior'probrem^s ccMifroqjmg^g^^bal 
'♦♦$6cuny , A^afl^ of fnterrlatiof^aTic lentists'^ built a t:ompijref*mod^l 

ti^at S4^f1ul^t^d iKe majoji ecolQgV^tforce\ pr^pentty at work in the 
. * wosflcf and prc^ectedt+ie etftvcts^i/f inc r^Msed proc^uctiog^, expanctin'g 
.^opul^tPor^, |^)llution. .InciyiiourVe. depletion- mm the*kJtur^; The 
nesufts w^re pwblvshSed in the boc^. ^ /(Tj/b-Zd ^rovvf/i Jimp magazine^ 
^summarized these finciings in ear1:y T972 as' folios;. i 

V\s irviustntil|/<11i(HTf j^rcjws^ ,tt vor.KicHisI^ (;onsiirfhos (^hrfhoLri 
" *amount* of re>s()urfj»s 'K^^souTres t)m{» >c^r(f*rv^ forcing mof%i dnd * 



rm)re capital to be spent on procurtng raw materials. which» leaves less 
; and less.mbr^ for investment ffTnew plants and tacilities'Xt this stage. 
\ which might be around 2020. population outstrips food and the mdus- i 

trial products. Because of the Uc k of health seriVices and food, the 

world's popu1atior> "dwindles rapidly . v . 

Unable to accept^he fipaFit^of the cpmputers prognostications,' 
computer expert Dennis^ Meadows of m1 T, postulated som^cnhe 
variables that^ the future/miglpt. produce The Time summary con- 
^ipwes: ^ . ^ . ~ 

He assumecJ that there- are still huge undiscovered reserves of 
natural resources. Say, under Jhe oceans Testing that possibility.^ 
Meadows' computers shQwed that industriatization^will accelerate— ^ 

. and the resulting' runaway pollution will overwhelm the biosphere 
Might not new techndo^ical devicespconlcol poHunon? Sure, says the . 
computer, but then population would soar ^nd outstrip the ability £)f the 
lapd to produce food t\ery advance tn technology consumes scarce 
natural resources, throws off more pollutants ^nd often, has unwanted , 
'stde effeots. jike creating 'huge and urrrr?^KiageabJe unemployment 

I What If pollution was abated, the birlhrate-'halved. and food produttfon 
doubledMhe readouts are no lessiglurtk^Tbere , would still be some 
pollution from everv farm and factory, af^d cumulatively it would still 
trigger catastrophe After running thoa»4ands of such hypotheses 
through the computers. Meadoyvs >ums up His conclusion tersely "All ' 

. growth projections end irT collapse " 

. . . On a n alr^ost da\\y basis, the reportsof envtronm^ntahsts, ef>ergy 
experts,'ar\d economists confirm the gravity of the need for resource 
cbnserVation, International' concern for ^ the future has^ been* 
evidenced^by such events as tjie World FoodConferehce on974and 
Habitat 76*an internatianal exhibit of rriodd cdmmunities that ^re 
jjccepting the challenge to live creMively amid change The more 
optjmistic futurists feel that. \p all ' prcrbabiltty. this concern wiH 
materialize ^s a global policy for the controlled "use of natural 
resources, w^ich tn turn wifl lead to the limited production ofgOods 
Once the demand for resources exceeds the u*jpp!y, exorbitant 
prices wiH enforce the trend toward conservation. '.even if world 
policy doesn't^ . * ' , ^ 

fewer Coods-Providinf^ fok^ Recent trends m thv Arperican 
economV are^already begrnmng^ to reflect limited production m 
response the depletion of natural resources Begjnnmg in 1974. 
the nation found itself m the mioJs! of t^he most severe ecbnomic 
recession since the\f.reat Depression of the'1930<v. This downturn 



• r-esolted in a sharp drop in the gross national product, rapidly c!imb- 
4 mg unemployment, .ind ptkv increases that* in combinanon witn^ 
further automation, is limiting lhe'number*of traditjonal labor jpbs 
wKil^ II IS r)ot likely that the total number of job^ in manafactur- 
mg willjpct^ially dimmish, -the 4J S Bureau of Labor Statistics projects 
only marginaj growth m ihe^ demand for stilled ^d semiskilled 
•machine^ierators (See Figure 2 ^ As p^oduc~t-ion iovels off ,*the num- 
ber of jobs for semiskilled and unskilled workers who inspect, pack- ♦ 
agef crate, $hip, and handleTrianCifactu^ed go^ids h> also restricted 
a^VVh^r^limifed production finally places a ceiling on the volume of 
merchandisie 'available to retail bus^iness:^ the slowdown- in 
employmerjt is projected to reach the sales-related jobs as well 
W'hil^ the liiriitmg of^pToduction is on\y begmnmg to affect the job- 
^ market. It IS clear that ^he seeds of the future have been s®wn When 
business ajid industP/ (reate/ew jobs. grflV a few of them will be pdrt 
oj'the good's-provtCfm^ prg^ess ^_ ^ ^ ' 
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FIGURE 2 

Employment Crowth Will Vary Widely 
Amoi>g Occupations Through the Viid-1980s 



' ^ Mew/obs /r) Conservaf/OD 7"er/^^/pgy Though t<Ue trend toward 
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conservation of natural resources, especially petroleurri. restricts the 
creation of production jobs, it gives rtse^to new opportunities The 
largest expansion is expec ted \n\e( Knical anci^professional jobs (See 
Figure 2) When fewer gOods are produced, it beco.me^ more 
important that they are designe^ to last bnger? ate more easily^re- 
paired. and consume a minimum of energy Developing a tech- 
nology that IS both ene'rgy-efficien] and environmentally safe re-^ 
tjuires a battery of engineers, applied scientists, ahd technical av 
sis'tants at all levels of sophistication While scientists are paid bv 
industry to Ipok to rhe\un and other potenrral sources for the energy ^ 
"oi tomorrow, business administrators arf eager to hire mantjgers^and 
efficiency experts who 'can eliminate wi^ste* ^ 
\ Notpll jobs^conservation^otothe.professionab As the prj[ceof 
new merchandise goes up, skilled and semiskilled M/orkers who can 
' repair, 'remodel, rest'ore. and rebuild are m greater demand The^ 
process 'of reclaiming and recvding used materials of all kinds 
provides jobs for many workers who might formerly have sought 
production jobs 

M^re Serir'ire-Provtiimii fobs Like c omputeri/atiop , conserva- 
t!on.^mea%u*res He nd to change work rather than eliminate it Wbii0 
this' fact may be gratifying to the 40".. of^ America's population 
currently engaged in paid work, it is not helpful to the millions of 
" others who are or will be seeking eTnployment. If America hopes to 
continue to employ 40"o of its population, rnillions of new jobs must 
be created each year Obviously, limitation of growth in ^oods- 
-providing industries blocks the creation of n^w jobs If the jobs yet to 
be created are not to he found in manufacturing and related indus-* 
tries, then where will they be found'' 

Statistics from the U S Department of Labor, a^ reported in the - 
' Occupjtionaf Outlook Handbook. 7975-1976 Editton, show a trend 
toward an increase m thc^ number of jobs in service-producing 
industries and' in gcjvernment (See Figure 3) A's the population \ 
rontlnues to grow, anci^^s urban centers develop ancT become more 
corrjplex, the rtumber of workers needed in atl^aspects of^ 
government, transportation, education, communication, mamt?- 
nance, child care, and health care increases But not all service in- 
dustries deal in necessities Among the most rapidly growifig are- 
those that provide food 'services, recf'eafion, arff entertammerM By 
incr<?asing the number of people who work with people rather than 



with things, It IS possible m create jobs ahdjrfill slav within the limits 
to growth ' , • 
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FIGURE 3 

Employment growth Will Vary .Widely 
By Industry Through the Mid-198»^ 

Sf)iir(r BurtNui ot Uibor StotislK^ 



Projections made for the 1980s show clearlv thalj^re opportuni- 
ties will be open to white-collar workers than to blueTCollar workers 
' The spotlight is definitely on the professional and technical occupa- 
tions' If every student is to be prepared to participate in paid w.ork, 
then educators will h,ive to provtde a curriculum tkiat prepares a 
larg^ercentage of todtiv's students im the white-collar: service oc- 
cu^ons That curriculum must aKo prepare students to deal 
* constructively with constant change Such a curricul;^m wtlh'fjgi/ be * 
subject to change as educators and comn^nity support groups leart^ 
to analv/e ar^ reanalyze the trencJs of the present in ord^f to 
* ^^'^pare young people for the future 
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The Career Education Curriculum 



The technologvof tomorrow requires not miih^ni of lightly lettered 
men." ready to w^drk in un^sonxit endlessly repetitious )ob<it require^ not - 
men who take orders in unblinking tJshion.<jvvdre that the prue of bread , 
IS mechanical submission to authority, bui men whof^i^ make crUical 
• judgments, who can weave thetr way throi^^h novel environments, who 
are quick tosspot new relationships m tKe rapidlw changing realKy It 
requires men who. in C P Sr^ow's tompetlirhg term, "have the future in 
j^^^iT bones '* . ' 

— foffler, Future Shock 

The components of curriculum afe what* fill every educatoris tool 
bag If the appropriate tools'for the task are to be c'reated arld^or 
, sele^ctedYthen eduoators must begin with a clear ima^e of the 
finished product' the employable graduate, the graduate who is 
prepared for new, sometimes ur^heard of jobs that are being created 
ail the while But projecting^thapmage in an age of rapid ctiange is 
not easy. Becawse these graduate are yet to becreat^ed,and because 
they wiU be cfifferent from workers of the past, educater^ must 
carefully avoid incorpordting>old stereotypes into the new image.' 

Like Alvin Toffler, C^ceer educ&tidn advocates can create a com- • 
posite picture of. the employable graduate by inferring worker traits 
from ongoing occupational trer^ds. Then, lining the list of worker - 
traits as d context, cyrricul«um builders can analyze and evaluate 
potential curriculum components, selecting those with the capacity 
to prepare students forthef world of workr. This method of develop- 
igg a curriculum demands that educators go beyond the study of 
"their' own discrphnes and beyond-the analysis of general trends. It 
.asks that they synthesi/e theteaching potential of ^ach subject wfThT 
thtf trait.* reciuired of future workers. If ftiese research and develop- 
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ment steps are.,rtiethodica!ly compared, v^hat wi!f emerge is-^an 
mtnnsicj^ly relevant curriculum, a. currjculum ^hat embodies, the 
F .knowledge, skills, and Attitudes of the employable graduate, a 
. curriculum with "the future in its .bOnes " < * 



On Knowledge * . 

Examining the various components of ihe traditional currici^lum. 
^ ' we find one ever-present assumption that the'primary purpose of 
formal education is the transmission of a finite bcv^y ofilcnowledge 
from educators to students This assunhption has led to tKe division of 
kr>owledge into disciplines.* where the contem has be^n further 
divided into subjects arftfcourses designated f6r ''coverage" by stu- 
dents of a specified within a giveaamount of time, Asdefirfbd by 
this system, an educated person is on^ who has retaiaed the body of 
knowledge-transmitted to him in the f(t)rm of readings and lectures A 
' person's degree of retention . apd hen^ e the extent of his education . 
• can be determined 1?V scores on oral oj written examinations-Jike the 
famrliar stand'ardtzed adiyai^ment tekts * , ^ - 

^ The traditional system does prodjce many graduates who are 
educated actording'to the system's d(?finition TKe presentconflict. 
then. IS not within the educational system but between that system 
and the rest of life Since college graduates, xhe ultimate product of 
this system./eij^ort that the appropria ;e^degrees Ij^Ve not prepared 
them adequately for their )obs. it bt^comes mcNCa^ngly apparent that 
the educational system of the present is not satisfactorily preparing 
the young people wKb will work apd live in the future 

The forms that served the young nation and the..growing 
industrial -society are no longer adec^tj^^te preparation for to'day's 
po6tindustrial world A currrculgm built on assumptions derived 
frpnsi observatiofis of the past Toses ityvalidtty when checked against 
the grid of \he future While schpo> corvtinue to produce people 
who I'know." the job, market is also asking for people who have 
skills and style of "doers"— people whQ can communicate wjth 
others, who can manipulate data, who^can find and solve problems, 
who can us^ data to make decisions 4^ 

Employers realize that computers can out-memorize any person 
and that the knowledge explosion miikes the personal acquisition of 
bodies of information a meaningless race against time They also 
Q hze that knowing is not the onfy pi erequisitefondoing Educators 



who can accept tK^4o .reahties urjdpr'^tand that additioril to or 
^Iterations in the^ prt»sent curricurum vtffl no^ stop tht* gfewing 
vocational crisis ^Thi>v /eali/e tRat 'aHarcH^r education curriculum 
must begin anew with rcj-listit a^suniptions about knowledge and 
. about tbe role ?t plays m educating ennplovabie graduates. It-isbut cff 
these new assumptions that the form and substance of the new 
curj-icylum emergQs ^ 

Tabk-Octented Curriculum jusf because tkv knowledge' 
expjo^ion fViakes it impossibfe to learn Wervthing. it ^annot b'e 
inferred that ft is useless {o fearn anvrhing "Pholigh students rfiay 
remember, only generalisations and impressions after the details 
have faded. stfll it is important that thosegenefaltzations be'rooted in ' 
fact Often, it is upon generalizations giade during youth ftrsit pepple 
build models for their behavforand maJ^ decistonvabout the future 
The career .educatioQ curriculum is irself built upon generalrzed 
characteristics of the future that stem from*observable facts about 

* the present ^ ' . • 

Following the example o(' th^e working world, the career 
education. curriculum simply allows knowledge to resume its vital 
role as a tool of the human mind. When k'nowledge is experienced 
as*something to use rather than sor^ethir^g to learn, students fnore 
willingly ^cquire*^rhe most frecfu^nlly applied ^enerai l^rvowledge 
Career education is founded on t^he'^assumption that knowing /s the 
6egmn/ng and not rhe end of the learning process 

* Thus to''s?v^thar studients will learA conter^t is not to say that'they 
will be given mfbrmation to memorize out of context It is possible 
for students to acquire knowledge in fKe process of completing 4 
task. In fact, current research into the natiire of learning indicates 
that learning is most transferrable when acquired in the process of 

^discovery jerom^runer, in The Process o^£r/t;caf /on, explains this 
by laying th^at ma^rial teamed during the process of doing a task "is 
organized in I'erits of a person's own interests' and cogmtive str^jc-" 
tures" and therefore "has tHc-best chance of being accessible to 
memory ^ v 

Career education enables students to expenence4<nowledge a^a 
tool hecaijse its c urriciilum is a secjuence of tasks to be undertaken 

father than of subjects to be learnied Task-oriented learning is*the 
process of building models and testing them and of doing reairlife 
activities, It is the process of growmg vegetables, building^museums. 



writing books, teachmg ihe^class neW door. creJlin^ documentary 
-yms, safety-testing consumer goods, and solvmg community prob- 
lems. It IS nof the sjttK^ as m(|uiry learning, which leads to planned 
discoveries and predetermined answers By compartsdn, the taski - 
oriented curnculJm is composed q[ ta^s that are real rather than 
"dummy"— tasks- that engage sfudents because they have an ijn- 
me(iiately recognizable nrreaning an^urpose 

• Paradoxically, a cojTrifulum that is. task-oriented ra^er than 
subject-oriented does a better job of teaching content -than a 
turriCuliTfTi that focuses directly on content Shwley Engle andWilma 
^Loogstr^et Explain why "Fron^ the moment'of birth, the individpai^is 
"engaged in organizing and classifying his experiences in theefforMo 
' * make sense of jhe world about him'*^ He sees the world as a series of 
qCie'sti6n5, roj:)ics, and problems, not as disciplines which «are cate- 
gories contrived by scholars to achidve knowledge free from time 
' and place V ' . . . 

Lifefcn'^ Education Acquiring knowledge in the process of 
performing aMasWfot only msifles more per manehtMearning. i^"^/ 

• also a rnoro hoKeWcWCof experiericm^ knowledge When a curncu- 
lum IS s»bjecVoriented 'it creates the illusion that knowledge is static 

• rather than dynamic dnd i^t the acquisition of a certain amount of 
' knowledge will sustain a person for a lifetime Students who assume 

that the teacher or the textbook* know a// -abou^ a subject are 
doomed to disillusionment when the^six o'clock nt?ws contradicts 
'thar morning's lesson • ' ' i 

' .By contrast, career ejducation students are fPoiuently confronted 
with problems for whicUjhe teacher has no ready-made answer -The 
lask-oriented curr4caluiW is as open-ended as the body of 
knowledge and as life itself Students who learn content in the 
context of a t^sk realt/e that'fhe vdluo of m/ormaf/on fs dvpvndcnt^ , 
upon' f he c/egroe to whiKh it describes reality anc/ nof upon who 
proc/a1ms»/f P ' - l ' 

' , WheA students develop the habit of reality-testing data, they ^ 
\imultaheouslv^aC(Vpt thefaot that education isalifelong process In 
an- age when reality changes rapidly. olI^ assumjD^ions 'abcut the 
world •must^continually be teXtecf Students who' have leari|^ *to 
value knowledge as a function of Ks ufility will be workers who not 
only accept but anticipnte reUJinmg whenever new mformatftn cany . 
imprdve.their abHity on the job ' - ^ 
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, Community-Based Education Career education students are 
task-oripnt^d reality-testers who outgrow the confines of the class- 
room and thetchoolyard at an early age For these students the com- 

* munity, indeed all of reality, is the necessary learning, laboratory. 
y Already, some colleges offer credit for -action-learning" done off- 

pmpus lo^eai wotk ^^tuatioris The Univei^sity Withouf W«lis, head- 
quartered at Antioch College in Ohio, is a nationally sponsored 
•prototype for off-carr^us education following thiseVampk. secon- 
dary and even efementary career education curricula can include 
units of community-t)a^ed education 

* •'^ Younger students begin with* frequent e/cursions and "real- 

world'* projec^ts directly sup'ervised by their classroom teachers* 
' They mightlake opiniorr pk)lls^entertain ^t a home for the elderly, or 
' ^rsit ]^heir parents at work In-clas^ work from all subject areas is 

« Inaglnatively linited tc3 the tas^t hand Taking an'opinion pojl is, for 
example, an opportunity to ^irlJfi^and speak the English language, to ^ 
exercise math ^ilis. and ta^^rticipate in several of' the social 
sciences The career educaf /on process /s hke the world of work m 
that most tasks demand the synthesis of several subjects and 
emphasize the interrelatedness of all disciplines 

As students mature they spend,more and more tijpie in th^ com- 
- munrty and^ assume more of the responsibility for selecting and 

*• designing tlijeir own aCtion-learning prifects In the final stages the 
classroom becomes a place to gather occupatiqnal infofrfiation, 
reflect on Experiences, Cement new learning, and make new career 
decisions Both the teacher and feltow students can help the 
individual evaluate past experience^ and find new directions. After 

. ^ach community-based Work experience students are in a better 
position to discover their true vocations or callings and to select an 
action-learning project tt;iat more closely coincides with fheir long- 
range, career plans-^Jans that their teachers, guidance counselors. 

* on-the-job advisers, and parents can help them to make 

^ School systems using the comrtiuriity as a school^are significantly 
affected jn two ways Firtt, The .function of rnany teachers changes 
, , from instructTh'j^ coordinating community, resources with student 

• ^needs and^Igbidin^tudents in the process of career plannMg 
Second, commumty-base^^ducation offsets the high cost of quality 

* vocational educatioj/by making use of existing equipment, fcrCflities, 

* . anrl nonc^tified/^persi^nnel from the business-mdustry-labor 



communfPpT'svng commun/fy resources nor on/v avo/c/i wasteful 
duptttation, it a/sfito/ves students the opportunity to work and fearn 
beside adults umfR' rval-ltie ionditions , 

MuUim^^pji Curriculum When students* cannot go to ihe^coiYi- 
munityT^^ca^e^r e(^ucalion curriculum can bring the community, 
even Jthe.w6rld, to the classroom To the career education teacher, 
the whole world is a library of teaching aids Guest speakers, f^lms. 
records, art, magaiirres, computer prmt-outs, and objects of all sorts 
make freqi>ent appearances in th^lassroom The teacher and the 
^extbook may be the least-use^/^urces of knowledge Teaching stu- 
dents to watch and hstenaj^fively to mass media presentations is par- 
ticularly important in i5reparing them for future jobs. By combining 
sensory impressions, .felevision and films are^a'ble to sim^te life ' 
In addition to heightening ^tudent interest, u^tng j/vanety of 
^ media provides the student wit h^aiter native strategies mr acquirjng 
and expre^fstng knowledge Rocket propulsion, for example, is gen- 
erally a topic for empirical study in the science'laboratory. but view- 
ing a firing rocket through the art of motion picture photography be- 
comes an aesthetic expedience The same topic studied in a history 
book can be cffT experience with synaptic or relaticyial thmking, as 
the event corT>es out of isolation .anrf isVecognize^d as a happening' 
that both caused JIfa was caused by other events. Or, should?ocket 
propulsion become the topic of a poem,^it m^y be interpreted as a 
symbol of power ^ 

As students become actively involved with many different pedia. 
they cir\see that everything in the universe is a^ool with which man 
learns, communicarGi.^arfd creates'-^ipdeed. that neither alKthe 
questions nor all the answers are in the book ^ 

On Skills ^ ^ ' . , 

Task-oriented education is not units of facts and theories to be 
applied aftQr gr^duatfon,^nd if is hot rhe practice of skills to \9e used 
later It is a curriculum designed to make use of thestudents' knowl- 
• edge and energy in the here and now 

just as career education differs from traditional e.ducation in its'" 
assumptions about kifbwiedge. it differs.iroga vocational edv[cation 
. in Its assumptions about skills Vocational education trains students 
to ^perform specific skills that app^y to specific, jobs; career 
; ^educatiorvfacihlates th,e development of the fundamental skills with 



the broadest applicabihry to the .future )ob market This is not t'o 
discredit vo^tional education Rather, it is a'way of distinguishing 
^betvveen th^wo Caretv education assumes that vocational training 
can best be .done on the )ob/where instructors and equipment 
up-to-date' It assume^ thatJhe funcijon of on-(jampuspi>biiceduca- ^ 
lidn to produce adaptable students who are easy to tram arxi re- 
train because they have acqatred-the basic skills that transfer from 
one task to another Wh^rl career education precedes vocational 
training, ItwdentSoare protected from obsolescence by virtue of their 
understanding that specific skills are variations of general skilk 

, While knowledge i**virtuallv infinite, fundamental' skills are 
limited, it K possible, even likely, that a t^sk-oriented curriculum will 
include enough t^sks to cover the use of all the fundannentalskills. 
And It IS Inrrportant that a career education curriculum*intent4onally 
include a multitude of iasks^that consistently reinforce those skills 
that will be required of the^ majority of future workers These 
' essential sT^ills can be deducedfrom'a functional analysis of occupa- 
liortal trends 

The Dii^ionary^of Occupational Titles conveniently divides all 
possible Worker functions into three categories data-related, 
peopl(^-related» and things-related Each category is further divided 
into speeific fune^tions which arc listed in the order of difficulty, 
where/'O" is the most complex function and "7" the sfmplest-^lf we 
look at the vertical hst'of worker functions in Figure 4, /we can seeth^t' 
copying data (5) is simpler 'than synthesizing data (0), that serving 
^OQie {7^is less complex than instructing people (2). and that tend- 
irrg a machine (5) is simplet than setting up a new equipment system 

'(0), (See Figure 4 ) ' 

/Figure 4 lists the lO^occupational tr'lpnds isolated in Chapter 2 
atrbss the'top dn(J the D O T ( ategones (Jown the left side The sign 
( +) incJicites an in( rease m, demand for workers w ho" ca n perform • 
the (tesigoated function The sign (-Hndicates a trend toward limited 
demand for'workeri> ^i$ho can perform that Jurf(tion. f mpty boxes 
rriark functions bearing no relationship to (iominant trends A 
general measure pf the change that will occur in,lhc demand for 
each function ^ <epresenfe(J by the number$ in the vertical column 
on the*tight It is from the ( +)s on this chart that the skills charac- 

^tertzing fixture jobs and the carc^er^ciucation curriculum can be^ 

. inferred . 
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^ Thinking Sktils Even a cursory'glance at Figure 4 aliracls the eye 
to the cluster of [ +)s acrosi the top three rows of data-related func- ^ 
* 'tions* synthesizing, coofdmating: and analyzing In educators' 
terminology t^iese functions require fundamental thinking shlls: 
' firuJing relations, orderingtimeani^ce* linking cause wiih.effect, . 
vdentifymg similarities af>d difi^^l^es, mak'mg ijifereTi(;es and 
' generalizations TraditionaLly. these skilh have noi been emphasiz-rfd » 
^ ' injhe curriccjiurh until#ie kiigh scboot years Even then, most high 
* school activities have ptaced primary emphasis bifiuseoflower-le^yfl. 
thirikirlg skills like memorizing, ^fompilmg, sorlihg, and arranging 
data. When th^ advanced thmking skills have peen required, it fia^ 
generally been- \^ mantpiTlaie mathematical or scientific abstrac- 
tions, outside the.context of reality ' • , ^ 
i^any edtbcators seem to dotfbt that^cJvancOd thrn^mg,skil!s\an 

* be mastered By all mature students, let alone students of all ages, 
j^rome Bruner, among others*, does not doubt He says/'The task of 
teaching a child at any p^ticular ag^n^ one of representmg the s'lruc- 

> ture of tha't subject in terms of the c*hild's way of viewing thingv^ 
translation " Jn cfrder to develop a sequence of tasks that 
accomplishes this kind of translatjon, educators n^ed^to understand 
and recogifTze the levels of ii^ellectual development throUgh whrch 
children pass. Only jhen wiH rhe tasks assigned "hDol^up" with the' 
^ • chttdrerTs way of viewing the world at a given age , ' . 

^)ean Piaget and other researchers in child development 'find it 

' useful \6 divide intellectual develofiment into" three stagey* the 
preoperatVe stage, the stag^ of concrete operations, and thestageof 

' formal operations At all levels of schooling, tlje ^ask-orlented 
rcur"r?\:fu1um ^s sequenced. to mpve students from one level of. 
'intellectual' development to tbe next At any age. any group df 
normal childreh wtjI'Oary within limits in intellectual level Therer 
tore, the n^ost effective tasks are n^ultilevel 'When MiHents perform 
such tasks in groups, they Lfarn more from one another than froma 
teacher It is^also important to vary the level from task to task so as ta* 

. 'stimulate the sl^idents to advance, on the one hand, and to provide 

* J security or> th^other ' * 

In th^ preoperative stag^, children learn to makegerieralizations 

* about similar things on the basis of their personal relationship to 
, those things It is nme of Learning to manipulate objects and 

language by trial arxi error Thts k\nd of learning oc(;urs when a child 
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pushes a cookie down tnio a glass of milk and discovers a principle of 
physics. Many children are in the latter part of th)s prebperative^tage 
while in Rindergarten and first gf'ade; others pf the same age have 
mo'ved into the stage of concrete operations Conseq\jently, it is 
essential tfiafthe curriculum for the-very young-be a combination of 
free play afid'struaufed tasks pfiring play. Children handle objects 
and refate to one another, during s'tructur^e^plasks; they acquire and 
apply new knowledge and skills, hke measuring, sorting, drav^ing, 
describing, and^story^-telling. 

^ The majofrty'o^ children remain in the^second stage of devefop- 
ment throughout the^elementary grades 'In the stage of concrete 
operations, children'le^rn to take collections of their observations^ 
abo%t \he world and rearVange then* mentally to create new ideas 
Because they can- man ii:iti late symbols internally, they have no need 
to use trial-and-error paanipulation of acfualpbjectsj^ solve prob- 
lems, their understanding is intuitional and must be grounded in 
their concrete observations of life ^' • ■ 

This IS the reason all tasks m the elemerttary currirulum are taught 
out of the children's immediate context The taiks a^e sequenced to 
include experiences that continually broaden the scope 6f^their data 
about >he world As their knowledge increases an^^ they are 
presented with -more* complex sjtuations, their manipula'tive skills 
increl^e proportionately jofin Gibson'calls this the '^near-to-far"--^ 
methodology and uses it t(3 teach the governing process to fourth- 
graders in a lesson that moves from home*** school, city, state, 
nation, and world ' , 

Finally, between the ^es ot^ and 14. most children readh the 

* stage of forma} operations where they learn to think abstractly At 
this po4ntjhe s\udy of formal disciplines becomes'comp;ehe4isible 
and relevant It is the time to "pull back the curt^m" and ask students 
toabstract"the axioms.from their ovJn irttuited generalizationsabout 
reality *Hence i^t becomes effective to relate tasks to formal study 
and to pariillel ofj-carripus task astfgnments with extendecipunits of 
abstract study during jun+or high and early high school/\s tasks 
demand the skills of more complex research and exper><fientatton, 
the classroom' become^ a source of "support for^^^xfended com- 
munity-lbased 'action-learning This ts.1n effects a carefully coordi- 
nated work-study program 

/;! During the last two vears'of high school and on mto post-high 
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school studies, some^foryvarcj-looking students (nav;'even elect to^ ^ 
study disapllnes that relate to their future career g^oals. but not to t 
thejr ongoing wor,k o^^ponences For career education th^i is jhe 
ultimate victory, for tRese students have found a reason for learning 
"5«hat does not depend upon an assigned task Thev are creating the^r 
own practica'l context for acquiringknoiwledge and skills— a cont^^t ^ 
that grows oiJt of a task to be don^ «i the'future They hav^idged^ 
the gap^et.ween the manipulation' of theory and reahtv They have 
learned to analyze, coordinate, and syrjthesize 
• Commun/cat/on S/«:///j» Returning to Figure 4. the eye focuses ori a 
second cluster of ( +)s that run the gimut of proplt^-related func- 
tions ' mentormg. negotiating, instructing, ^supervising, diverting, 
persuading, speaking-sign^lmg, and serving AH of these functions 
require /anguage skills speaking and listening. reJdmg^d ^^/rltlng 
The fact ^hat language plays a major role m (areer education should 
not surprise anyone Without iangJage, thought has nqform o^b- 
stance 

Throughout 'American histor> forgnal study of- the English 
language has heen the cornerstone, thp' very foundatior>, of 
curriculum. Tradittoitally , readir\g and writing havfe beep taught 
before afl else However, when^curnculum responds to t^e dictates 
of occupational trends rather than to academic traditidn, the role of 
langiiage shifts In the career education ( urricuTum students experi- 
ence the acquisition pf language skills as a means of accomplishing a 
specific task and i\nt as an end m its^^lt '* * 

Realizing that language skills are one group among severaF 
groups of simultaneously applied skills dQ^' not diminish their 
importance to the learning process Every task in^a c^ree'r educatior^ • 
curriculum affords an opportunity for students to use a combina- 
tion of language skills The very fact ttiat these skills are immediately 
-useful mQtivates students to acquire them faster Fdr many students. 
♦ reading, in and of itself, is not a justifiable use of time and energy Bu4 
readmgjo Tocate vital information for adisplay oapotsoi^pus spiders ^ 
or to le^rn hoiv to repair a bicycle /s Similarly, Earning new words' 
just to learn new vVords may'seem a >^'^ste of time, but learning new 
words to win a game of Scrabble or tn understand how to make 
origami corsages for Mother's Dav may be irrrportant All the fradi-^ 
tionaliy taught language skills can also jie taught m a task-oriented 
^■•rriculum simply by linking practice exerc ises'imagiaatively to the 
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taskit hand Spelling words are abstracted from a list of flowers to be 
planted tn the school yard Lesson's in grammar and^omposifion 
arise n&turally out of the dec ision lo.writo letters to^anta Claus. the ^ 
President of the United Spates, or the/'Sfx M4lhon Dollar Man " 

Unlike the traditional curriculum? 'ihe career educatign 'cur- 
ncCilum does not emphasize reading and writing skills toiheexclu-' 
sion of listening arxi speaking skills Reflecting.on the charScfenstics 
of hwghlv employable graduates, car^-er cduc»ation does hot make the 
assumption that listening and speaking skills develop paturally Tbe 
ability to communicate i^cfeas and feelings effectively /as woll as the 
ability to listen and respond perceptivelv to others, has Iqng been an ~ 
asset in persona! and social situations Now with the number of 
service occupations and task forces increasing, rhemajortiy of-jobs ' 
will re•qulre-lBterpe^sondl skills Accordvigly. a^careej- education' 
curriculum devotes considerable time lo "tasks thafrequire qral * 
communication skills . 

* On Attiti^^s 

> It is tempfing to declare the design for an open-ended, task- * ' 
\ oriented career education curriculum complete after describing 
methods of 'facilitating the acquisition of knowledge and the 
deyelopment of .skills required by the* labor mdfVet But that 
declaration would be premature Employable^faduates mustalso be 
equrpped with attitudes that w'lll enable them to survive in an age of 
^^hstant change ' • 

The idea of facilitating the.developm^nt of <5elecfed attitudes' in 
the classroom, while still controversial, is also one of education's- 
oldest and most universal tr*adit4ons The respected A/nerican 
educator, john, Dewey, may have reiterated Socrafes's thoughts 
when' he wrote, "The c hild's^rt^oral character rgust devd^ in a nat- 

• lAral, just. ,^d social atmosphere The 's(*hool should preside this * ' 
environment for its part jn the child's moral clevelopfnent The 
unavoidable reality pf life is that ^uCation? whether it is caree/ ? 
education or some o^her kind, is inextricably bound up with* 
attitudes simply because attitudes are ^inseparable from human 

*beings' ^ 

'Wherever systems of reward and -punishment are used to 
^inforce ouextinguish particular behavior^, attifudes are involved ^ 
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Whether the rul^s concerning attendance,<punctuahty, grading, 
stand^lds of behavior, and other institutional mechanics are written 
or "understood," every schooKnodels a certain set of values through 
Its mode of operatioru The choice, then', not between educating 
f<^ specific attitudes or^not educating for specific attitudes The 
choice IS to educate for att4tud*=*^ either intentionally or haphazardly^ 

Thus even if attitude education were left to chance, a career 
education curriculum would automatically impart to students a 
given set of att^udes about work, life, and the future The essence of, 
the disposition derived frorr! Oie career educaitoh experience is 
rooted^in the authentic nature of the currtcu'lum The career educa- 
tion classroom is not a place that sTmul^esfhe world of work, it /s the 
world of work All of the knowtng. all of the thinking, and all of the 
xommunicating are for observable purposes! 

The sense of lonmediacy and total involvement that comes from 
dealing with re^Hfes can p'ermeate both, the cUssr'oom and Ihe 
institutional structures of the caree; education system, affecting all 
of the irUeracttons between stu^erits andV^ucators WKen students 
are actively engaged m tasks to'which they attach ?ignrfK:an(!^e, they- 
learn ielf-disciplme and responsibility within the context of the task 
Behaviors' like punctuality, ^ictiye listening, v cooperation, and 
attention to detail become important to the studetits because these 
behaviors enable the class to accognplisTi the task 

The authenticity of a career education curriculum can be alwo- 
edged sword While the element of involvement naturally inspires 
the developPTKIIrt of good work habits, it also ^xpos^s young people 
to mai^ of the tensions and anxieties, f-rustrationsand distractionsof 
adult workers on the job For^this reason, ar career education currrtsj- 
lum includes an intentionally designed and constantly applied styre 
of distiplirie that fosters emotional growth Whether a problem 
Arises m the classroom, tn the hajlway, or in the school cafeteria, the 
I3sk of living behaviofal {srobl^ms is actually a part of 'the 
curriculum The ultimate goaj'of career rducatton is to produce^ 
graduates who have not only the knowledge and skills but also ffie 
personal qtlahties that the future demands of a wocker 

The ^ctston Mjker Returning once more lo'Figure 4, a third 
observation can he made In each of \he three QategoriesT-data- 
related. people-related, and thmgs-felaied— the worker functions 
O I subject to the most growth in the future job marl^et arethe 



more romplex rathenhan ,Ke simpler funct.OT^^yn.hesmng, coor- 
dmanng, analyzing. neKotMtins, .nstrucnng, sJr^ervismg, setting up 

s^of.c descnptiqns of these functions, certain key words appear 
fnd reappear-words like "|udgment. solutions, principles, policies 
responsibnity. and decisions ' According to-tbe t^end.'the f uture "s' 
w.de open for g^a'duates who have the wherewithal to decide and^" 

dCt 

• At first glapce the ability to make decisions seems to be m6re 
close y related to the use of thinking skills than to the acquisition of 
specific amrudes Ind^^td, thinkir.g skills play an essential part lathe ^ 

' ?or"tr;l ? 'T"" !f' "■"'^'"S ^^'"^ ^'""^ not sufficient- 
Jl L ? '"^^"'""'^ establishing policies. Many 

. ^Il-educated people. avoid making deeisions because tKey do 
not want the responjibiju^ - try uu , 

Thecareer^ducationcurricutiniusesaccasionswheredisciplme 
,5 needed as an opportunity to expand the student's sense of 
re ponsibilitv and incease his self-confidence The task of solving 
S "l"' 7 ' " '^^ ^'^^Ponsibihty of 

. 1) The teach#r avoids complaining and blammg ',,{ order »o 
someone who is able to. decide to act cc^h- 
strucnrely within t^e given situation;* 2)- the teacher obiectively 
confronts stLrfents with observatiortf of their-behaviors that,^re 

.the teacher helps the students to plan and implement helpfu 
behavioral styles When students have decided that a task ha5 real 
sigmficance, the^ are eager to help the teacher to formulate and 

enforce rules fomsure the successful completion of t^vat task Recog- 
^ nmon of the natural consequences of their actions helps students to 
decide how they will act The more consequences of which they are 
aware the more appropriate their actions are likely to-be 

'^^'llowmg up on research begun by John Dewey and Jean Piaget, * 
. Lawrence Kohlberg, director of Harvard's Center for Moral Edu- 
cation, has recently asserted that the ability to appreciate the conse- 
quences of one s actions is universally acquired through a develop- ' 
mental process with six identifiable stages Each sfege ,s described as 
a logical structure that ^h^nts may apply to a given situation requir- 
•ngamoraijudgment /^ach stage students are increasingly able to ' 
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recognize more far-reaching and more long-lastrng effects of their ' 
decisions. Values educator Merrill Harmin highlights each stage with 
' a descriptive title and a sample rcmark'that capture| the styje of 
thinkings , • * 

pQr exampje. - . , < - ' 

Levch orConsequence Awareness 

> * - 

Precdnventional - ' > - 

.Stage 0 — UgawarejDf corisequences 

* • ^ "I just did It because 1 wanted to " ^* 

Sifage 1— Pu^lShment and obedience ' ^ ' * ^ 

• ;'l don't want to get into trouble " « ' . 

Conventional ■ ^ 

Stage 2— Self-interest . - ^ . • 

'I helped you Now you should help me " 

Stage 3— Mutual approval ^ ♦ * ^ . 

."Sally wastrying to help even though she messed up the 

project " ' ^ ^ ^ 

Stage 4— Stability of Ssocial structure ^ ^ 
V ♦ "We've got to ha>^e law and order in this group " 

*Po$tconventional 

Stage 5— The social contract *• 

"W^ should alt cooperate and decide what is best " 
Stage 6— Universality and interdependence.* 
f -"What I decide to do with my lifewiti affect all otherliv- 

^ . ing.things" 

ft 

The co^ntinuous use of , traditional rev^rd and pur^ishment 
- systems of classroom manaj^ement often causes s^tudentsto remain 
"stuck" at Sta^e 1 of consequence awareness Yet occuf>ational 
trends indicaCe that the most employable graduates are those at 
Stage* 5, who havethepre^ence of mindtoftnd new excjeptiorkstoold 
^ rules 5nd to agree on new policies when old ones won't do just as 
^ the career (^ducation curriculum orders or arranges tasks to^keej^ 
' . pace with the students' mlellectuat development?^ also arranges 
ili«iciplme techniques to keep p^cc with their potential for develbp- 
Q morally. Whenever students are deciding flow they-^ll act, 
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^ the career education teacher encourages them to consider con- 
sequences that are just one vtage^beyond their j^rasp 

Career education- stutients also 'experience tbe role of decision 
maker while participating m the process of selecting tasks which 
merit the expenditure of.their time and energy The career educa- 
tion curriculum begins by offering young ^udents choice^ within 
the task --vShould we draw the picture? or pamt them? WKat stories 
would the krndergarteners like to hear us tell?" Once students 
. develop the ability to conceptualize projects, they are included m, 
/.the task of brainstorming posstble.prbjects, or ways of approaching 
_ tasks within a project By the junior high years students are able to 
work^as teams following a model for\preparmg and submitting 
proposals for class, group, or individual projects In high school 
students' begin to formulate long-r^nge career plans, to test them^ 
through communtty-basjd learning experiences, and to redeter- 
mine c^eer ^^pals on rh^ basis of Jbc^ir experiences In ^he words of 
Thor^aV, "It IS npt enough to be busy. The question is What are 
we busy about?" - 1 - - • 

Ri<.k Takers Though the distinction is not often rfoted. the style of 
the future requires that the employable graduate be a risk taker as 
. well as a decision rhaker The ability 4o make' judgments, reach 
decisfons. and design procedures is one process, the^ability to imple- 
rWent the consequent changes is another U d^n^t'take psychol- 
c/gi^ts to tell us that it is normal to experier^ce anxiety, even fear. 
^ When-faced with tl^e need to change* Yet the contemporary wor^d of' 
. work is'cKaracterized by constant charf^lt is therefore the aim of' 
^rhe career education curriculum^o encoAirage studl?nts to Gkvercome 
rheir natural anxieties and to "rn'ake the growth choice rather than 
> the fear choice" when confronted with a novel situation (Maslow 

r i%7) 

Jerpme Brurfer says. "To the degree that one is able to approach 
learning as the task of discovering something rather than learning 
about' It. to that degree there will be a tendenc>for the child to work 
with the autonomy of self-jeward or. more properly, be rewarded by 
discovery itself ^ Students who experience this joy of discc)very 
becdHije workers who can deal with .whatever ■ the knowledge 
^ explosiipn brtngs-workers who can create the future rather tlian 
grapp^ for a place in it ' - 

TheM^ct that students are c ommitted to the tasks they are doing is 
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both the good news^nd the bad neWs While success provi|^s 
pdwerful motivation, faijljre c^an be crushif)g fwo things are cer^||: 
Task-oriented students aro not passive^ Their feeijngs muil^e de^lt . 
with While a career education teacher, often cannot, and generally 
should not; prevent students from #cperienclng failure, it is the 
teacher'^ rolfi^ help students handle it First and foremost, the 
teacher-musfcommunicate I'n wgrds and actions that the career-' 
education classroom is a place where it is all right t6 try and f^il In 
fact, the greatjest learning often occurs when mistakes -are made or 
when conff^ts arise, new ways are learned when old ways are found 
to be inadequate The important factor is that we learn f^^om our 
Nmistakes and try again Very possibJy, the strongest way for a teacher 
to convey this message is occasionally to allow studems to seethe 
teacher make a mistake *4nd "pick up the pieces " ^ 

Another Vlay to* 'build students' ego Strength *nd thereby 
enahle therp to become reasonablerisk takers is to initiat^ on-the- 
spot discussions of feelings These discussions encourage Students 
first to release and then to accept the normal amount of anxiety and 
doubt that always accompanied encounters with change. Agaift; the ' 
Meacher can serve as a model by-being the first in the class to share 
personal feehngs of fear as well asJascination Over new experience* 

Finally, sm'ce mustering the courage to dende and act is an age- . 
old topic of universal interest. Stones toldthrough literature, history, 
science, films, television, and the arts provide students'with a wealth 
of behavioral models liexamirfe' In particular, sc^ence fiction ts a 
major source of mo^^Ctor hypothesis ntsrking in*novel sitTTTmons * 

The Team Player While reflect ion on the live* otthe g[ieat heroes 
of"^ "history and fiction encourages students to be equal to the*' 
clemands of their chosen tasks. theVareer education curriculq^m in- 
tentionally steers students away'from the temptation to idopt any 
one style as their own In todays complex. iast-moving. and inter- 
dependent world economy, the employable g^raduale is the one who 
rs flexible enough to select and adopt the personal.style that^n^bles 
him to accomplish the task at hand ' , ^ 

Unfortunately, the attitudes that enabl^^students to wor); to- 
gether as team players do.nof develop spontaneously just assigning 
a given nUmber of individuals to a common task'doe^not make^em ' 
a ^roup m the functional-sense of th^ word. On the^conjjry. 
^ collection of individuals becomes a group as a result of a pc^ictabje 



Cham of events leading to'tbe fgrmation of a coflective identity anda 
sense of interdependence , arid mutual trust For instructional 
p&rpose^, li IS helpful to divide the group development process into 
three stages the aggregate stage, the team stage, and the^gi^ 
^ stage. E^ch of these stages cari be identified v^itbpbservably distinct 
'participant attitudes ^ ' i 

A collection of students at the aggreg-ate stage tends to depend 
on the teacher for information, directions, and af5pfoval When spe- 
cific dii-ections are not given/,each student is likely to act indepen- 

• derrtly^to meet his ov^n needs or to accomplish an Individuaj task 
Without Mjpport from the teacher, j|udents typically argue, play 

• arounxi. and drift away from the ta|k. Until students develop the abil-' 
ity to conceptualize a project ffom beginning to end. a careereduca- 
tion teacher's role is to provide structure formal! group tasks The 
teacher might lead the group or appginl a leader and assign other 
well-desdibed roles Whenever possible, the career education 

, teacher, rriixes the group membership by sex. race, age. persOfiality 
characteristics, and ability le^^els m order to prepare 'stiWents for- 
equal opportun^y employrnenrf ^ -4^- 

' ^ An aggregate has become a team when ail the meeibers-focus on 
- the common task and not on a leader or themsctvei'some students 
.at thi^tage committhennselve^so thoroughly to the task that they" 
: desig^Verburdening models that c§use their teammates to c<;jiapse 
befoji^they fifiish Aithough-a team, expresses a desire to cooperate, 
the^k of true mtej-dependenre »ften leads to conflict over 
methods^d role ^s^ignrn^nts The teacHfcfT^st mediate dispute, 
approve\^lans-ofjct>on. ^nd support weak team members. 

At th^group^il^ individuals real.zethat. in ordertoaccomphsh 
their task, they rfTusj emotionally support other membersandegable 
them to dp theif part. Members demonstrate care for one another by ' 
sharing the responsiWity for Leadership and by v^orking to reach a 
consensuvbefpi-e inttf^*iigj^lan of actio'n A true group at thisst«ge 
,is able to decide and acrjndepcjim?f»tly of t^> teache} or an assigned 
jeader The role o(jHe tea<.fxer is t<5 act' as adviser and evaluator 

1rT every^^group situation ther^* ace- times when a ^'arher qf a 
studem^ notices tha^;ajailure to communicate is blocking the 
effe^rve completj^T ^f tasks These ^re occasipns for the group to, 
pame and study Ttself^ its r^embers. and their metho^js of relating as 
they go about the process of accomplishing their task 'As ftudenfs 
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^m'more experience and maturity, they are increaiingly able to 
accept feedback from colleagues and to a^ssess their own idea>. 
feelings, and behaviors m relation to the group 

, While the career education c urnculum is primarily ta5k-oriented. 
it IS also people-oriented. It \% a curriculum composed of a sen^s of 
tasks that facili-tate the acquisition of knowledge, the development 
skills, ^nd the gfowth of a positive attitude in dealing with tfie 
luture and With people The skills and knowicdge^to be*learr>ed are 
determined both by the projections of the future job market and by 
Avhat IS relevant to the student The subject^ jnatenais, and noethods 
age used as .tools rather'than as-er%ds in themselves. Because it is 
people-oriefited, it does not prepare studerrts*f()^4>redetermined 



place ih the future* It prepares tb^m'to direct t heJpRcess of constant 
change which is.the future 



The Call to Action 

^Ta/eer education's open-door policy, task-orientation, and 
unique approach to knowledge, skills, and attitudes will necessitate 
teaching and m^inagemer^t methods that- were neither covered 
nor demonstrated in most teach'er preparation courses. Employers 
and"employefes in*a community, who 'are generalTv isolated from 
school fhildfen^during the dayt^ime, vvffi need to learn to welcome, 
even to make preparations for. regular^tudent visitations The stu- 
derits and their parents will hav^ to learn that leaving the burldmg 
during class time no longer means touring a local bake/y or cutting 
out to McDonakrs for-Iunch If career education is to succeed, the 
eplire »^orc)mu^v— educators, workers, parents, and students 
alike*— mL(St_bc€mne acC'Ustomeci to sharing the responsih'l'ty for 
, teaching ancJ^ learning As seen in Figure ttiere is a role for' 
everyone , 

Prior to implementing the proposQffi curriculum, a team^^ 
educators and layp«ople should talCr *i imaginative yet practical 
invent^' of the ccxnnmunity to identify^sources for learning mate- 
rials !W|jrriculum*". c oordinalors ; 'andy consultant's, guj||nce 
counselors, and /eachers can scour the ySch^ol i.yst?m for existing 
texts, referencf^ workbooks., kits. equtpmenSyfilms, and supplies 
Representatives^ frorn the larger Community can be tremen- 
dously helpful in locating apd gaming permission to borrow tools, 
equipment^^^tTfjplTe.s, literature^ and even speakers and performers 
from business and thjp arts to supplemjen^in-class materials 
arrangemerrts are made for off-campus projects, these repr^senfa- 
t'ivps can also suggest other community facilities that can be 
jrrowed" while students are outside the building. As this open- 
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FliCURE 5 

Activating Career Education— An Assigirment She^H . 



X ' ' ... 

door concept is more fully explofed, both educator^ and laypeopje 
can cohtnbute other ne(e^sdrv implementation tools * 
' Yet educators who accept the idea that the whole universe is * 
media center'realize that finding student materials is not ^he real 
block to the irpplementatron of career education. The block is 
method rather than media A visit to classrooms in almost any major , 
^ scho6l system will show that it is not uncommon to find tl^e latest 
materials closeted while older texts are used, or to find stude^s out- 
lining or memorizing new materials as content in preparation for yet 
another objective test Tbe reason is clear The teachers have nOt . , 
been twined m anything other than the expository method of' 
teaching 

. While the concept of "teacher" m tbe career education 
curriculum may expand to include various other members,of the 
community and even. the students themselves at times, the final 
burden of implementing any curriculum falls squarely on the hired 
school perso/inel If this job Ts to include coordinating and fa- 
cilitating the fompjetion of career education ta^^. then teachers 
• will have to learn hovV to do- so Although better materials may be ^ 
published, and although curriculum i^nsultants c^ revise old 
teacher guides tow-edirect the use of existing texts, methods manuals, 
are no^nou^h Teacher training, or retraining, is ^he key to the^ 
succes^ff failure of (areer education 

A series of teacher workshops should be completed well m ad- 
varice of the' day ^at career education begins m the classroom 
,<9^v Jhe^e workshops should be arranged to mov(^from the exploration * 
of the career education, concept to the demonstration of task- 
oriented materials and methods 

The end of the training should directly precede the date of imple- 
rnenfation sothat newly learned skills will be re'inforcecl In thepast. 
despUe methodical preparations, many attempts to change curricula ^ 
by changing teacher behavior have failed miserably And attempts to , ^ 
retrain teachers are likely to (ail again if change iS viewed as an 
exclusively intellectual activity It is only natural for teachers to fear 
the change th-at is about to take place in their professional fives 
Stripped of their' familiar routines and methods, their greatest fear 
I may be that thev wtfl prove inadequate to tjiC c hallenge Rej)eated 
opportunities to wafc4i..hear about, and practic e the new techniques 
c^n reduce this fear greatly, but fear, in whatever form it manifests* 



, Itself, must be anticipated, brought into the open, and dealt wlt^>• 
^ frankly^ and thoroughly. In short, eitecth/Q te'achep training 
' ^ must include a//ecf*ve teacher training - 

Teacher trying may be the area m which the universilies can be 
• * of .greatest, assistance to the' public schools Where extenstye 
n;ieth6ds traming is required, teachefs aod administrators might be 
" , offered graduate credit to* parttcipate summer or evening 
programs , On-ca^hpus career 'education methods courses woulJ 
facilitate the adjustment Qf future career education teaciiers prrtaliy. ' 
-a pilot^ program in whicfi undergraduate education courses were 
'..themselves conducted according tp the career education formats 
* wc^uld serve b'oth to familiarize futJre teacho** with the m(^del and 
* to demonstrate to the rest of the universitv a way of adapting to our 
changing worW ^ 

•Teachers are not the onl> ones who need special help to 
overcome the'fear of change Even ^hose siudents whoare'not doing 
well with the old curnculuiVf will be alarmed by a chang&jn routine 
•And tfiose who are doing well mair, like tTieir teachers, fear failure 
under the/iew system Change can be made easier for thesestudents 
and^their teachers jf parents ar§ well informed ahead of time and 
ask'ed to be supportive 

Once all who will be directly involved in career education have- 
been prepared for their roles, it is t^me to plan methods for preparing 
the rest of the community * Sirtce career education a community 
project; community resources can be used to spread" the word 
• Before holding a citywTde school open* house to explain and 
demonstVate career education techniques, community supporters of 
^reer education might appear on local talk shows Career edycation 
• ' information might appear fn the newspaper oi bo distributed from 
booths in shopping malls Such preparations can inspire enthusi- 
asm, overcome apprehension, and give the community cause to 
tcelebrate the beginning of somethirrg nevv Finally, wheri ^11 is sStd 
* and done, the onl^ wav ^to begin is iust to begin 
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Sample Career Education Units 

The fpltowmg units provide examples of career education cur- 
riculum for various age levels Thev attempt tcj exemplify many of the 
principles discussed in this fastback 

Unit I Getting Acquainted 

Overview 
jGrade level K-4 

intellectual stage- Preoperative* to earlv^ operative 
^Students' task To get to know and trust the members of their gxoups, 
.Career education rationale When children arrive at school m 
September, thev are 30 separate people, mostly strangers; who 
are expected to sHarf a'room and countless hours of their lives 
S^j^hildren are not used to strangers or to working m such 
laf]^^roups ThK unit h(Hps them to ma-ke thc^transttion from 
family, to classri)cvn ancf prepares them to work wrth-others 

Fact<> and Voncepts letters, color-s. animiik. concept of family. 

name<, of classmates, facts about c lass males, concept of same and 
* different , ' ^ 

Skills Reading, writing, spelling*, listening, speaking, compiling, 
computing, copying, cpmparmg. drawing 

Afti^des Cooperation with-^ruup. confidence in projblem solving, 
responsibility to group, positive self-iJrtage, sense of belonging- 

\ Using a variety of games like hidden wore! puzzles. Scrabble. 
Perquacky, and an art project like name designs, ear h5tud(ent will 
learn to say -and spell every other student's name The name 
designs can be placed on the walls around the room as decor and 
* as reminders of everybody's name* The Nftnic history of each 
name rnight als^j be found, u>ing a popular names book 
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ifsk92^fEEUNGllKE ASALLY J.OOf<^f\C LIKE A SUE - ' 
In small groups of ffve or six, students will share their feeling^ 
abofjt their names The teacher a^ks the questions and then 
students resf5ond one at a tfme in clockwrse or#er 

1. Who likes his name? Why? ^ t 

2. Who doesn't lik^ his» name? Whv' What name would you 
wanljo have?' 

J 3 If ydu we^e of theopposite sex. what name woulcfyou want 
to have? 

4 Who here is named after his falherJ' Mother? Grandpar- 
ent? Famous person? ' 

5. Why do you 1iave the name y6u do? Close by suggesting 
that students ask about rrames at home 

Shl< tt3^"CETTING TO K\OW ALL ABQL^h^OW' 

After watciiing^f<^ tea(;her draw a picture of his family on the 
board, students wiH sit in groups and draw their families, label- 
ing each member if tfiJey can write They can share stories aoouf 
their families while -they work or when th^y finish The whole 
c4ass will want to know the answer to questions lif^e these. 

- 1 Are all the families the same? 

2' Whose IS the biggest? Smallest? 

3 Who kys brothers? Sisters? Grandparents at the house? 

4. Who i# the oldf^l? Youngest? Only child? ^ 

5 What makes a family a family? 

No matter Hl^v many there ar.e in a family, every single one isim- 
portant. and it is justf the same in a class or group in a class, St\j- 
dents vyiH Want to*hang their pictures in the room ^ 

During fre^play, students may help themselves to jhdeboxes 
filled with objects to sort into families skeins of thread>o sort 
color, toytanimals. picturacards, letters to divide into capital and 
small, bTocks of different shapes and sizes Objects should vary 
with the age of the students. This exer^e can be as sophisticated 
as sorting types of rocks, leaves^ powder^ ,vs crystals, etc 



Unit II Making a Museffn 
Overv/ew ^ . ' * 
Grade |§vel* 4-7 - # , * 

^ Intertectual stage Concrete operative 

Student rask* To cr^te a rriuseum about man's use of the sea to be 
shared with other classes and patents ^ 

Career e^LV^ation rationale. In the concrete operative stage, chil- 
dren are ready to broaden ih^ir collectton of data about the* 
wQrId ^Learning rs^nost permanent when they are engaged in a 
project that allows them ^o reorder the data themselves tofit into 
context Beeausp water is a bdSic human-rt^«frwith which man 

^contmAJally must deal, rt carVbeujsed as a topic to rruroduce stu- 
dents to many-types of worldly endeavors The task of mtise^m 
making IS career-oriented beTrause it requires a combinatibn of 
skills from many workers and is an exp^nen^e m providing 
services for others outside the family and classrootn 

Fa(fls and^concppts^ Basic scientific prmciples |i e , buoyancy, dis- 
placement), the life cycle, the ram cyclerhistory of t.he age of ex- 
ploration, map skills, geography, art history :'ordering of events, 
applied mathematics, sailing terminology and mylholog><bcean- 
ography ^ 

SkilU Reading, writing speaking, listening, use of card catalogue, 
(ormal letter writing, spelling, and vocabulary, collecting„com- 
piling- and coordinating data, negotiating, instructing, persuad- 
ing, and serving, building, drawing, and designing- 
. Ainiu'des ' Cooperalt^ri with a group, sense of haying a way to serve 
, people outsidj^l^immediate group, confidence in- pr(4)lem 
solving. globir^Feness. sens^of*adventure. awareness of the 
value of natural resources ' , 

Tas^c *7-"/OCO" M0JIVAJ6RS ' * ' 

To get interested in the topic, th? ctes^ will play a gam^ like 20 
questions, and winners will pick prizes from a tray One of the 
prizes will he a glass of water The glass of water will probably be 
the last pri/e chosen After the game, discass questions l^ke 
these 
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'1 Why didn't anybody pick the v\ater? * 

2 "lyvha't* makes the other iteins nnore desftatple? Ask those 

who'won prizes to give reasons for their choice ^ 
Look at a picture^f the desert thai is held up for display or shown 
under an opaque projector 

3 if you lived here would your choite be different? What if 
you ran out of gas here? «r 

4 Are there places near where v\e are that look like the pic- 
ture? Where? In the U S ? in the world? ^ 

5. Do many people want to live in those places? Why not? 
Look at a porture of a.bodv of polluted water . 

6 Ifyoa lived near where we are and got your water from this 
source, would vour choice of a prize be different? 

7 How important IS water, clean wat^ to lile? • 
8. When you get right down to basics, what was the mo^t valu;: 

able Item onj^xray of prizes? 

Ta^k tt2--BRAI\STORM ^<DCESTAiT 

Students vMil do some wild. imaginaii\« thjnking about all the 
* topics that relate to water, the oreans. seas, rivers, lakes, or water 
in a glassl In brainstormmgVvcryone says what comes to mmc>. 
waiting Iclig enough before calling out an idea so the recorders 
can fmishlwnting the previous idea One r.ecorder writes on the 
board and several ofhers v^rlte T>n paper To mspire the brain- 
storm, the teacher asks^questions like these " ^ 

1 W^n you think ot the ocean, what comes to mind? 

2 VVnat hyef in the water? Around the water? 

3 Who are some famous sailors? Famous ships? 

4 What does man do to wJter? Good tbings' Bad things? 
• Moye It? Changf* it? ^ * 

5 What IS dangerous abo^t v\ater? Fun^oul water' 

6 What kinds of boats are there? 

7 What stories have -vou read about^ the sea^or water? 
Movies? TV shows? 



The student** literallv go fis-hm^ for^fdeas that relate to water, and 
• then fook at the list Jo imd things that go together or are related 
They friake as many categories as there are groups in the 
class Categories might be creatures in the sea. fan^ous seamen, 
stories about the sea. tKe science of water and the sea Later on. 

•*different groups of sUjdents vv ill study different topics, make dis- 
plays, a«d share tneir museum With others. The class may 
also brainstorm a list of places to get information about tfi^ir 
topics dnd materials for the museum TViis list might include text- 
books, library books (reference and in Won), travel agenc'ies, the 
local water company, local museums of art or history, restora- 
tion sites of old ships, local sailors or skin divers, /oos, the Coast 

' Guard, etc 

While the- students work on their museum displays, they can fill 
in the rest of the dav'wilh reiate<j activities Yhey may< 

1 listen to one chapter a da> from a sea story like Csptains 
CourdUf'ous The Slave Daruer, or Treasure Istand 

2 Make a set of word problem>for math using units of water 
measurement like liters, leagues, fathoms, nautical miles, 
etc • , ' ^ 

3 Have small group discussions about the best s^ea movies or 
TV show^ the group haseverseen Thev may also watch any 
sea programs or movies that are currently showing, such 36 
jules Verne stories. Rohin^^on Crusne. and jacques 
Cousteau^ specials * 

4 View a fnnr> that focuses on water as an artistic or poetic ex- < 
perience. such as S/U(/y in Wef. A Drop of Watcf^, or H^ng 
Ton ' ' ' 

5 Do finger paintings^or water colors of the sea Visit a local 
ar! museum to view paintings of the sea', or have ap artist 
come to demonstrate, or send to a museum for slides of 
famous seascapes Hang art work around the room. 

6 Give a Basic saence demonstration to show why things 
float, how sea water is different frgm stream water, or 
bow to tell water from other clear liquids, etc (Get ideas 
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^ from books like What Mak^s a Boat Floats, Waves^ or 

Sc/ence Projects m Pollution ) 

7 In small groups, m*ake a^ame pi guessmg other people's 
feelings as desc/ibed by kinds of water Say something like, 
"If jGeorg^ were water, would he be a river, an ocean, a 
creek, or a waterfalU'r'See if the person feels whatlh^ 

' group thinks he feels. , 

8 Smg some songs of Seamen from song books like Around' 
t fit)e World m Song"*, The Sea, and Ships and Sailor <i ' 

9. Read a selection about dolphins agd discuss-lhe possibility 
of dolphins learning a language or having orre Read and 
discuss the book and movie Day of the Dolphin, listen to 
the album Son^s of the Humphack Whale (john Paine), or 
the song "Farewell to Tarwathic/' or the album'Coiors of 
/he Day (judy Collins)- ' , 

10 Have a speaker from*the local water company come to class 
or have the class visit a sewage plant. 

' ■ Unil lU. Working wftH Elde\ 

Overview 

Grade level 8 to adult y 

Intellectual stage formal o'peratfve 

Student task To communicate effectively with elders 

Caret?T education rationale Because the number oj elders is con- 
tinually increasing and because the number of service occupa- 
tions is jIso increasing, ji is clear that many young people will be 
dealing with oldcr^W^ple through their work as w'ell as in their 
personal lives Since most youn^ people will someday become 
elders and fcice retirement, thi.s is a part of life that stucients 
should consider while planning a career Because the problems 
of the elderj^ are problems that society has not solved, this topic 
gives students an opportunity to'deal with (be future and to make 
a contribution to society 

Facts and cone epts Social history ,>6c lology. statistics, symbols in art, 
medical (ac ts 

Skills Reacftng. lifer jrv analvsts, res<*ar(h ancJ writing, listening, 
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speaking, reporting, serving, divertmg, supervising, instructing, 
negotiating, tcachng, computing, compiling, analyzing,' coor-^ 
dma'ting, synthesizing 

Attitudes: Cooperation with and integration into the group and 
society, comrpitment to a task, confidence m probferri solving, 
sense of social responsibility, confidence ip the ability to serve 
others, acceptance of agmg^d the aged 

\Tas^ ff1~ACTION tEARNINC 

Parallehng the units of classroom Jearning related to elders and 
the process of aging, studervs will work as aides, receptionrsts, 
janitQrs, etc , in Ipcal homes for the elderly Students should ar- 
range their working hours and transportation through a work- 
' Mudy placement service* 

Task ^2-^SELF'AWARtMSS~AUNT1iOSE AN.D I ' 

To explore their instmctrve.feehngs about the elderly, students 
. will role play, fi^e of them volunteering to play.the parts X)f ? 
• family havmg dinner Once they have gotten into character, the 
phone rings It's Aunt Rose, who is 85 and hard of hearing. She is 
at the bus station and would like to s\ay for a weeVor so if it^s all ' 
^ r>ght;How does the family react? After the play, the class dis- 
cusses these questfons 

1. What was the look on Lucy's face whert Aunt Rose said 
hello? Others in the' family? - 

2^ How did you feel when Aunt Rose called? How .w(au*ld" 
mefT>bers of you? real family react? * ' ' 

3 Make a sound—riot a word, but a sound—that expresses 
your feelings ^ , 

4 If we were to continue the role-play, what would happen 
when Aunt Rose arrived at the house? A week later? After 
shelefi? W 

5 Why IS It that.vVe react to elders in that way? 

^ In smajl groups^ students will ?hare ^experiences they have had . 
with older peop^e • . ^ « 

Ta^k ftJ—fACINCTfiE. FACTS 

The class as a whole will Qooperatively.wnte a book /bout the el- . 
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deriy, assigning each small ^roup to ^nte^a cNffgter. The class' 
mtght fdiow thesq steps ? ^ 

1. Brahistorm a^kst^of all. the words and phrases associated*^ 
ivith elders, thei^problems.. fannous elders, bistoncal treat- . 
ment, etc » * ' / ' , 

2. Categorize the list ^nd assign a group to each category^ 

3 Have each group complete its research and comp^ the 
mfqrmatJon into a chapter ^ 

4 Have'each grcTup make a copy of its chapter for eve/y class 
member, later, all t+ie chapters can be collected to form 
^book^ ' ' 

5. Each group presents its researcktothe class in the forhi of 
a panel'discussion. ^ , ' 

TBsk ^4--EMPXtHY if I WERE YOU ' " 

Having estabinshed facts about the eld<»rs of society .students vwill 
acquire a s^nsc of empathy with elders through the creative use 
of many me^a T her following are suggestions 

1 See a movie^about aging or the aged, or see a*ficttorial fiinu 
with elder characters In the follow-up discussion, dra^w . 
out the feelings of and for these people. Suggestions 
. Geronjmo /ones. The 0/^'Man and thei'Se^. The, Mad • 
Woman of^Chaiffot, * ^ 

2\ Divided inlo'pairs. the class will role play a local htstorfan 
interviewing ^n elder abbut days^one by The students 
then tape record the result to evaluate their communica- 
ttoxi skills. They then take the recorder with them<jn a ' 
sonal visit to an elder ^nd do a real interview tu play for the 
class ' • 

3.. Look through the available sets of anthologies for poems ' 
about a^tn^pspecialfy ^nc^ with fall symbolism Sugges- 
tions "That Time of Year." \^lliam Shakespeare, "On His 
Seventy-fifth Birthda'y /^Walter Landor. "The Span of Life'/' 
^ Robert Frost. "The WiseOld Apple Tree in Spring." Robert' 
Hillyer, "Two ja/z Poems." Cdirl Wendell Hmes. "Mother 
lo Son," Langston Hughes, , * ^ 
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'4. V.isU an act.mus</um to view portraits of old people or send 
ior a slide (oiledion from a museum Have^visKing artist 
/ sl^^tch sj^ucients as. I hey mif*ht look- jff q>d age 

5\H|i<tte*a lo^l mAke-up artiM, perh<aps s^meonV from thp 
•hi^h schjpo! drama club, to^come lo^class and "transform" 

• * - someod^' into an elder ^ 

t6 BnrWecords 6r lyriKrs toSongs about ag^ ahd discuss iherrl 
Su^esiions "Will You S»N Love*Me? {When I'm Sixiy- 
Four)^ The Beatles, "Window Raisin' Granny/' fcladys 
Knight and the Pips, "th% Women/' Glenn Yarbroughjfi' 
"Voices of old People" and "0\H Friends," Simon and 
Garfun^l * ■ . • 

\ 

. * . 

Unit IV" Servin^i^the Community . ' • • 

Povts^cbndary , \ \ * 

To Wfite and submit a proposal for a major off-campus 
ind to complete that project whife taking relevant the- 
coursework . ^ y 

^Gare^ edIScdtion rationale .PosNhigh schooTOtjdents take on the 
^ responsibihtv for designirfg, j'n de^taif, their own ^-eal-tife com- 
munity projects and^hj^bJrgam with acddeinic adviprs to deter- 
. nnine the numbe/ of cTe'dits a given project is^rt'h. When f und*^ 
ihg IS r>eeded to jmplemer^;heir projectVadvrjers might help 
thenp^ s^ok gra^^^^om the government, private foundations, 
^, or industry^ Because^ftudents are free*to propose their own pro- 
* the following are saiinples.of student"proposals ^md^nor as- 

signed tasks " * ^ 

Prdposal ^I^Preservmg a Local Re<,ervoir 5s a Source of Pui)fic - 
Wafer ' \ ' ' ' ' . 

A task force of four Uhit'^rsil^ students inte/ested in ecology pro- 
pose.to do a field study to isolqte-ttiose changes in wate/ quality 
^d^manne life that correlate with the increasing developrraentof 
^°P^''^y Dur'^^KiJ^e ntne-month study, they p^pose 
to tale sta(>dard coursed in res^rch irrbiologicai chemistry .envi- J 

* Vopniental biology, and readings m public affairs With university 
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, approval ^^ey aFe eligible-for funding troni their, state Envi^on- 
^ ^mental Protection ^encv , , , t ' 

' Proposal n2-^R^p.unn^ Disi art/et/ Pou er r(1o/s A)f i 'se /n f h,e Pub//( 
Schools # ' ^ • ^ 

Twelve students from a two-year vocational- tecU^ic^l school ' 
propose tjfset up l^ms m local liaVdware scores to collet broken 
. power'taols To encourage donations - th^ merch^r^^ 
agreed* to discouJnt the price of a repla( emrnl toW by^(^Ring 
the schpol's library of repair manuals, the^tudents proposeto re-, 
pair the tools'and dbn^je them to the local high school.) voca; ^ 
^ ^ tional program: During the nirre-week project, student* (5rofbose 
to tak&oLjpies iri smalf-rnoto/ repair and principles of elertrjcity 
Proposal »3— Setting up a Netghhorhoml Credit I 'rt/on ^ 
yj^s her prairticum experience., one studept from a Sj^hcfol of soci^ir 
'work moved inKran innei^>city commul^^tty tostudy the ovefarch- 
Hng problems that affected the majority of citizeps. One identifi- 
able problem wasMhe ir>abiUty of individuals to get home im«» 
A prbven\ent loarTs from local banks J^eturning'to the univershyr- 
•^^^t>e now proposes to recruit an all-student task fSrce to de^i^n 
0 and irtit^^e a neighborhood t-redit union Mem^^ers of that task 
firce wouki'triclude onx^ fufure accountant, one law student, one 
economics ma)Or. and one pr'acticum sfucj|nt in family counsel, 
' ^ .ing Borh the counselor and social vy:>rker would reside ip the 
communityjor six Months vsfhije the other tast force meiyibers 
would be nonreside'nt consultant Because they are from dif- 
. .fV^t academHcschools-^ecTb task forc»e recruit submits hisown 
^ proposal for c/edits.to the appropriate faculty adviser/ 

Because lUs futl]re-orl^nted, the effectiveness of a career educa- 
tion cufriculu^iYi js dependent ufl?^ the accuracy and timelines^ of its 
basjr assumptions anci th^a(l|^:opTiateness of the subjects, Materials, 
and methods that give it form^ltts ^y definition a cur^iculum^e- 
* signed for use in aspec ific i>mHjt9 t\o\ a curriculum foralUimes As 
4 the future becomes the present . frendfc will benfTth^ job market Will 
chari^e^: and the ( areer 'education . curriculum ' wilf need to he 
' ^ cha,nged accordingly * • ' , « > ^ 

• ' )AJhat lies on the other ^ic\c oiihe career educaticJn experience? 
Life^#hwfr' tasks, more proposals: an^.it ts to be Hope^*i9re 
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successes t-hjftn failures m'cJealing with the future as it comes Will the 
young graduates be ready? The feeling of competence that only 
comes with experience (an be'thc^rs at a ver/earfy agQ And they 
may be more rej^dyjhan w*e know 
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